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THE GENESEE FARMER: . AMERICAN AGRICULTURE ‘By R. L. ALLEN, Buffato 
Published by Saxon & Mires, New York. 

We find on our table a handsomely bound 

















Issued the first of each month, in Rochester, N. Y., by 


D. D. T. MOORE, PROPRIETOR. | neatly printed volume, of 437 pages, with the 


above title. The work is mainly devoted to 
DANIEL LEE, EDITOR. prectical agriculture, which is treated of in a 
P, BARRY, Conductor of the Horticultural Department. 





| plain, brief, methodical, and satisfactory manne: 
| To large experience as a farmer, the author has 
Five copies for $2—E1cHt copies for $3. Subscription added aeanve reading and research e2 all tha: 
money, bye regulation of the Post-Master General, — be | pertains to tillage, the breeding of domestic an! 
remitted by Post-Musters free of expense. (> All sub-| mals, and the improvement of rural economy 1: 
scriptions to commence with the first number of the volume.| this country. Although his work is not free 
PusticaTios Orrick in Talman’s Block, Buffalo street, | from defects, still it is unquestionably the best 
opposite Reynold’s Arcade—where all subscriptions not ° . . ’ a 
forwarded by mail should be paid. E | production of the kind that has ever issued from 
Post-Masrers, and all other friends of Agricultural Jour-| the American press. The few errors in the first 
a acme is, et ewant sateen Ql edition we hope to see corrected in the second 
aliee j}and the work placed in each of the 11,000 school 
IF The Farmer is subject to newspaper postage only. £)| libraries of this Stale. As it is, it will have an 
C—0n@o@Tws“_7_ OSS extensive sale; for it is not a re-hash of othe: 
| men’s notions and books, but a lucid exposition 
of the views and knowledge of the author on the 
CoMMUNICATIONS have been received during} subject of ‘American,’ not European, “ Agri 
the past month from J. L. Randall, Solomon | culture.” 
Hitchcock, Wm. Garbutt, M. M. Rodgers, M. D., | 
A. Huidekoper, L. Wetherell, B. P. Johnson, | FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OHIO STAT! 
John H. Robinson, P. A. Palmer, L. H. C., D., | BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Columbus, Ohio. 
W. E. Parmalee, John Kishlar, Joseph Wilson, | We are indebted to Mr. Barenam of Colum 
8. W., J. H. Wright, W. S. T., L. W., H. HL, | bus, Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, for a copy of 
A Friend to Improvement, Wm. H. Newton, |this truly interesting Report. We regret that 
\ Farmers’ Wife, Enquirer, C. Pierpont, L.,| our little space left will not permit us to give it 
Wm. Brown, M. D., N. J. K., A. W., *,|an extended notice. As a beginning in a great 
J. F. G., N. Y. State Agricultural Society—and| and noble enterprise, we hail its appearance 
also a number of articles, inquiries, &e., (in| with unmingled pleasure. Whatever defects 
letters containing remittances,) which have not there may be in the organization of the State 
been particularly examined. Board, experience will disclose and good sense 
We are greatly indebted to our friends for|correct. Those who have so honorably embark- 
their favors. The great number of communi-|ed in the good work, of improving the agricul- 
nications now on hand compels us to defer many |ture of Ohio, if they persevere in well doing, 
valuable articles—but they will receive attention | will reap a rich harvest of enduring fame and 
as soon as space will permit. applause, throughout the Union. The Legisla- 
ture can hardly fail to give the Board the $500 
Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received per annum asked for, in aid of its extensive and 
from various persons and sources. Those not| important operations. 
noticed in this number will receive attention lf we mistake not, the editor and founder of 
hext month—among others an ‘Essay on the|the Ohio Cultivator is entitled to no small share 
Hessian Fly, by Asa Frrea, M. D.” of the credit of “setting this ball in motion.” 
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Mr. Epit 


Hop Culture. 


nr :—We wish to learn 


1 ] hop-raising. Will you be so kind aa to 
medium of your excellent publication, all that is impor- 
iny- oneort 


in rows six feet apart either way, and from fou 

to six inches deep. They are cut froma the hills 
3 of old plant , whose roots have been laid bare by 
The portions planted should contain 
s, of which eight or ten are enough 


twoeves, 
] + 


thing about hop 


m 


give @s through , 
the plow 












he 
lant upon the subject? We ¢ mtemplate next season 
nut a hop garden, if we are justified in the undertaking, ¢.,. ] ah 1 1} 
3 oo 2 Shgerteen wt for ahill. ‘They should be well separated on 
ould iike ail the definite and necessary information : . . ‘ 
obtain ground, e. placed a foot a that the future 
} t xe lor st os \ t f ho F T —_ r } . ] 
riease inform Us trst iow to lay of a hopg Ww roots may have room, and easily spread in a 
it'—nhow much manure to apply on common red y = - : 
—what situation to choose, hill-side or low land?—how “rection \o poles are needed the first sea- 
uttend such a vine gar when planted ?—what is yn; and a hoed crop may be grewn on the land, 
ad I rp -how te r re tl ty 1 1) . y . 
ige yield pe per acre » prepare them tor which should be kept clean, and in good tilth.— 
vhen there - ion t the e to be dried wat . : } =F ] j 
! 1, if be prolitable business, where the price 1 fab ANU x e ground s ould be piowed and 
r ir ] -» Cts. per poun —1 ill tine lay and e earth ned toward the hills. Karly in the 
i slowe stity t t , ¢ | , 
ty - j 4 1110 sare opened, and the ist yea 
t I ) iMormatio W ! ) r 
t ill all \ ‘ ) ) ( ii W ili i | ie main ster 
“ r ) i in i if ~ lite ClOS€ to wo ¢ 
: | stantial poles, from 16 to 25 feet in 
Ve ver 8 
I ! w : UG i y f W i an il i a 
/ é ) 94 | 1 
i a 24, 184 When the plant is grown three 
we | t should be trai! ind tied to 
Epi 5 On ‘ urs ” bye \ l ri 1 and tl I 
s to “ j " r I Sé i ijeaves, ane tarted 
rots—t " ) i ‘ ; 
li ira 1 1a ( ! 
t i tor i] at . 
Ua 1 be ta 1 not oo many vine 
/ ‘ |) 
v J i ‘\ \ I og WW 1 ma is tne to og Wiil iade 
ry . 0 mm and grea I ¢ eir | tiulness 
[HE above Is a fa unpie of a larg ump ’ 
f ' : i : y° Iwo or t ee vines to a pole ire enough.*— 
) S uis riaining ) i) ailalrs ' +) 
. . , Hoy ire plows iand noe n us State Ke ¢ 
mstan ite on ¢ lo do 
, . ‘ P ine cat ne and arcing ¢ 
S ( ) e huime us nq ! ’ 5 2 oO C 
f the in yrtal ects | f " IS an } t dDrane or the business 
i i ALi » { i ‘ 
I iy ynsuime oO whole tii , , f anite I i sp of the process t 
W is large Hithert yn. | wd = PoOou ent are most valu 
ape ae eat pon e. The time to ga lossoms is it 
é mh »gfive t } ice ted t t ng oO ow eaves on t 
‘ t , Vil tive rig t f ie r is 
. I ( ould b i fo wo from 
r y 
| ae Hf ) } , ¢ ( 3 Wlil Weak 
5S able cy ( ' 1 12 earth I 
Cc ee erien ears | 1 i Ove vy boxes, WHI f 
» | f | du oO \\ SC¢ 1 Ss 5 oO ili T the [ 
’ i ’ t \ft , y 
f i i f " ‘ 
1 
’ \ rine np 
i il ‘ 
i¢ 1) ye 
¥ : i orn 
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‘ ai ’ ts 
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is most unfortunately extirpated from some plant- | blossoms of the male tree which was flowering at 


ations. It is truly worthless as a dearer, but in- 


Leipsic sent them by 


post, they obtained fruit 


valuable as a fertilizer, in the economy of nature. | by these means; and some dates, the offspring of 





pistillate flower, which is the part ga 


market. In Kent, (Engl 





hop, Mr. Ram says | 
] ted t e fou 1 year from e seed, male plants 
" } ry 
being nea weighed 50 pounds [Those grown 
i n cuttings under la stances weigh 
c 35 ys W ea vusiit grown in a gat 
} ¢ £7) ¢ 
1 wnere e maie piants Ww e irefullv extl 
! 
l i weigh only 3») po S (ither expe 
¢ 28. 4 fax 
: n 5 yW il Whili¢ it ss l ga ce ~ 
50 pel ent 1@ 10 j ] 1 is still la ge 
negiecting to pl le staminate plants. One 
maie to to lity temale plats sa fall pro 
poruon. ihe absence o! staminate hops prevents 
! 
» blossoms gathe | for use from bearing seed; 
ot W sho i grow at the base of each 
4) eat \ blast _ blosson 
S eariv WV " Wi ut seed 
_ to ) )OSS 7. i | © ! } tte iu 
ers. great use ~ ide of night 
| 
I », al I said with 
aged g to the larg unt of n 
= ‘ cs aii ST i\ A ic 
| : : ¢ 
| prop es . 
A } 
(/up , ate ; 
‘ i 
ed } we T ~ 
A t } } 
’ 
\ i Aa 
t i to ~ 
Ss { | ys " gy pa 
> ‘ , 
i » i i 


i ( 
f , ] 
{ " ~ no t { 
' 
i , X — hu l Ss 
N » 
1) 1 onthe S S i , spea g 
é Ly ie ite-b ns 
m 
mat \ ; n W 101 
“~4 
mucing seeds yea L749 the 
3 ! ) tax c t ive ) yy the 


Sprang up, ano *o this 
orously.’ M 


‘us Pontam 
were two 


ny 
:Olre 


paim trees, 


i femaie, in the woods 
part; that this iatter 


bearing any fruit, till 


other trees o| th » forest, ‘so as ‘it might see’ 


tne poet) * the 
began to bear [rult In 
makes ho doubt but th 


Irult, Decause 
catch on its 
wmmate thithae I ¢] 
FOURTH wtner bY the 

According to the « 


United 


238.502 poun is of 


grown in the 





d was raised 


course quite uncert 

lish journals we fin 

1844 gave an average 

icre. The excise d 

£140,322. In 1845, 
' 


erage of 6 cwt. 3 ars. 


£158.008 revenue. 


from nothing up to 20 
We shall take anot 
method of drying hop 


market 

TRANSACTIONS OF ‘1 
rURAL ASSOCIATIO 
We find a copy of 


to Anprew H. 


(orresponding S<« et 
I lransactions 
) me 1 ym i} 


> 
ples of The Ro i my 
, . ' 
‘{ it e of Ho ~ 
‘ 
P others fro 


scien ind ict 
Hon. Luruer Brapis 
loing good serv 
ice, iil ) hg to ¢ 
1d make ynpre 
yntrol tl sults of 
icf FARMER'S LIE 
LUSt $ Ol I 
irmers would st \ 
lo less ha | lab 1 
the course of a yea 
me ana gn \ 
igemeél 2 


The letter 4 represents a female blossom, or this impregnation, being planted in my garden, 


day continue to grow vig- 
y cites a story from Jovi- 


ho relates that in his time there 


: 
the one a male, the othe 


of Otranto, fifteen leagues 
was several years without 
at length rising above the 
Say ~ 
Im tree at Brindisi, it then 
M. Geoffrey 
at the tree then only 
it was In a condition 


abun lance.’ 


ral 
egal 


branches the farina of the mae 


wind.”’ 

‘ensus of 1840, there was 
states the year 
hops, of which more thar 


in this State. The yiel 


ily variable, and, crop of 


In looking over Eng- 


hat 44,485 acres of hops | 


ot 6 ewt. 2 q's. 3 ] Ss. D 


tv on this crop exceede 
4 I 

{8.055 acres gave an ayv- 
» 

6 ibs. per acre; yileiding 


In New York, crops vai 


OU lbs. per acre. 


HE AMERICAN AGRI 
N Part 1. 
this quarto publication 


e suspect we are Indebte 


Green, Esq., of New } 


CGGARDNER, 


‘on the Chemical P 
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Maple Sugar. 


have the merit of evaporating fast. In our busi 
we always had a stream of cold sap just equal to 


‘THe season has arrived when every one blest the water given off in steam constantly running 


+] 


with a Sugar Orchard, should have all things in jnto each kettle or pan This arrangement i 


readiness for the skillful manufacture of this de- 


licious sweet, Old buckets should he new hoop- 


effected by having the kettles and arches low 


ecg igure 
ind wastes no time nor sap in filling kettles 


ed if needed, cleansed and soaked, so as not to (rreat pains should be taken to keep leave 

leak. Spiles must be overhauled, repaired to fit and dirt of every kind out of the sap. After all 
exactly the size of the auger, or bit used to bore your care. the Sy rup sho ild be well settle 1 before 
the trees, that no sap, or **sugar water’ as the /it gets too thick. und the clear | quid poured ofl 
Kentuckians call it,"be wasted. Whatever vour { making into granulated sugar The sedi 
storage apparatus may be, see that it Is clean, ment should be diluted and settled againor strain 


sweet, and water tight. 


Don’t he over anxious to be git. ope rations, and 
lap too early, nor so dilatory as » lose the fi 
good run of your trees. When tot ip isan 

r that depends on all the uncertainties of 
veather. The place to bore nt ( "eK 
e selected, first, not too high, if the sap is te 
tall throug ea nto a icketl ding on 
or nea e ground, a vind \ 1 oO 
wiv vDIOW Tt fal] hi ip mit of 1s pe n 
1 ir descent on to the ground ‘ap low, on 
suspend the bucket on thi spiles, or anail d n 


into the tree. 


be made and used to bring t } 


spile, and avoid their upsetting by the melting of 


snow, and other causes, 
ko) making the proper incision mito the trunk 
f the tree, we preter a bit, or a half inch on 


auger fitted to a bit stalk, as the operation of tap- 


| 
ping can be neatly and rapidly executed by such 
an instrument. hat side of the tree which 


shows the largest, and most vigorous growth of 
top and root, will yield the most sap, and should 
he selected unless too much cut already by pre- 
vious incisions. ‘Trees yield sap the earliest 
on their south sides, and latest on their northern 
exposur . Three inches ire deep enough to bore 
into the tree—some penetrate less than two 

In our sugar making day s, the custom ol the 
yuush was to gather the sap either with oxen or 
horses hauling a hogshead with two heads in, 


and fastened to a sled This had a wooden fin 


nel made of a sap bucket wv trough. By driy nig 
the load of sap on to an elevated spot, either n 
ural or artificial, and turning a faucet all the sap 


in the hogshead on the sled ran into the reser 
voir, near the boiling pans or kettles. In small 
establishments most men gather sap with.a wood- 
en neck-yoke, carrying two large 16 quart pails 
or buckets at atime. This is pretty hard work 


; 


the snow Is 2 


in a widely distributed bush, when 
feet dee ps and not quite hard enough to bear up 
aman, ora boy that hopes soon to be one. 

For boiling, the kettles should be well set ina 
stone or brick arch, in all permanent orchards.— 
Furnace men are making cauldrons that will hold 
some 16 gallons set in astove, for ten, twelve or 


fifteen dollars, according to size, that look as 


though they would answer an excellent purpose 
for sugar making. Sheet iron and copper pans 


Benches of a cheap Structure can 


muicket p to the 


ed. In some cases straining as well as settling 
Is he sal Oo mo il] foreign matte VW oO 
ni ng iould all be prepared before hand, 
noused, Oo et on end, dry and close at hand 
igaring ofi,”’ large brass, coppe1 

com l Ve i ! S are ised Care shi ld 
I iken not to have too 1, noran unsteady hil 
In th ro ss: nor sho } iporation De i 
ried too fa \ xp I oon informs 01 
of the proj n » pour ti irm or hot su 
gar into th \ el for caking it Some have all 
th par for fi se quite | 1, Vil 
lasse thers sth IT quite 

sugal es vary f tly oth in tl ] \ 
and lality of ti sacchari ce Asa gel 
( ral rule a bush that the sun can come in wel 
wil ield less sap, but a good leal more suge! 

wm OT 1 dense native forest \ bush 
should be we intderbrushed, and all cattle and 
sheep Kept mut, if you Wish yor ng maples to 
spring up and grow. They can be transplanted 
with little labor and great profit 

We have a specimen of maple sugar equal to 
double refined loaf from cane, made by Most 


Kames, Esq., of Rutland, Jefferson county 
whose admirably conducted farm and dairy es 
tablishment we visited while giving lectures fo 
the State Agricultural Society. 

(of our numerous young readers, how man 


} 1 


can tell where the sugar comes from, which is 


y 
dissolved in water, and circulates as sap throug! 


the alburnum of the maple? What advances 


have you made the past winter in studying veg- 
etable physiology ? Where are the elements 


] } ‘ ] + at 7 . « 
elaborated that form ie large, and most beaut! 


ful developement of thousands of leaves on a sin 
? Does Organic Chemistry re 


gle sugar tree 
f 1 


veal any new light by which the quantity of su 


gar can be augmented that any L100 trees wil! 


vield in a state of nature ? 

You g iriends, we have a story o tell about 
what it is that nature uses to form sugar in the 
trunk of a leafless tree, and how to increase the 


igar. 


Do not begin farming by building an extensiy 
house, nora spacious bara till you have something 
to store in it. : 

\ voidalow and damp site for a dwelling house 
Build sufficiently distant from your barn and stock 


vard to avoid accidents by fire 








*; 
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Hints for the Month. 


lr the sleighing lasts get your plaster home, 


> : . Fan all 
as no good wheat farmer. who follows a system- /time. From all 


atic rule of rotation with clover, can do without 
it. Get vour summer’s wood, rail timber, posts, 
stakes, and timber and boards from the mill, and 
all other foreign yobs ; It Is mue! handier than 


: ’ 
poking abo it on wheels—bhesides it relieves the 


spring work. 


Look wel! to the security of your potatoes, and 

to saving them in every way. for use and for 
+ , dh iI) > / “ ; . . hii 
planting. They will be dear and scarce this 
spring; in many neighborhoods they will be 


75 cts. to $1 per bushel. Try early plant- 


worth 
ing, as early as the middle of April. 

Litter your barn vards, sheds, and stables free- 
ly; every armful of straw under the cattles’ feet 
is a bushel! of corn and if it is not de romposed 


bes of the straw retain 


and rotten, the hollow 
the urine and juices of the droppings, beyond 
lf you can- 


the reach of the rains and snows. 
not house the manure made in stables, keep it as 
much in piles as possible to avoid leaching. 

Slop and nurse cows that come in early, or 
you will have poor milkers next summer. Beets 
and bagas, and carrots. are excellent for this pur- 
pose. 

Put farming tools in order; and make this 
month two good farm gaies—the sign is right in 
the heavens, as we have consulted them astro- 
logically—and get rid of two of those deri/s, 
warping bars, which are such a nuisance on 
your farm, especially if before your door. 

Cattle need a little extra feeding this month 
or they will be in bad heart for grass. 

Smoke your hams, and as soon atter as they 
are dry, put the:n singly into any kind of cotton 
cloth bags—tie fast and hang then p in the 
xarre a 


ut scions this month for grafting, especially 


( ) 
herries and plums. Apples and pears may be 
cut later. if neglected this month. Set the ends 
in the earth on the cellar bottom. Mind and 
graft early, which is the great secret of success. 
Lh up ail of ve cousin visiting—five your 
mite t the sufi ‘ing lrish—take the Genesee 
Farmer—rea it—pay for t—dcdo your duty to 
(roc and man, a defy the fou! frend.” . 
Witp Turkies.—Mr. Charles Louis Bona- 
parte, in his Natura! History of the United States, 
asserts that the wild turke y is a native of America. 
and was a stranger to the old world, til! after the 
discoveries of Columbus. It was sent from 


Mexico to Spain in the early part of the year 
1614, By degrees it spread over ie irope, Asia 
and Africa. The English supposing it to have 
come from Turkey, through Spain, gave it the 
name of Turkey The wild and domestic Tur- 


key is of the same specie: 


Price of Breadstuffs. 


Tus is a delicate subject to handle, just at this 
we can learn, from a careful 
perusal of several cf the best English journals, 
and the due consideration of the subject, we 
hazard the opinion that prices can not very much 


recede till near, or after, the next hervest in 
jurope. But nothing ts easier than for the best 
informed to mis idge on such a question. Panic 
and excitement are so easily awakened in eithe 
direction, by speculators on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that one can hardly guess what a day 
will bring forth. Freights to British ports are 
enormously high We think they must come 


down, which will help dealers in this country 


European Agriculture. 

Part vist of this work by Mr. Cotman, should 
have been noticed in our February number It 
is more practical than any of its predecessors, 
and decidedly an improvement, conveying much 
valuable information on the culture of crops, 
the care, and breeding of domestic animals, dairy 
husbandry, and the manufacture and application 
of manures. 

Mr. U. feels sore from the criticism of the Ag- 
ricultural press in this country ; but the applica. 
tion has evidently done him good, and will result 
in adding to his well earned reputation as an au- 
thor. Mr. J. H. Warrs is agent for the sale of 


the work in this city. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
SCIENCH Conducted by Dr. E. Emmons and A. Os. 


BORN, Ese 

"Tuts quarterly has been changed to a monthly 
journal, and the price reduced from three to two 
dollars pe r annum. 

Prof. Iiuuons of Albany. has peen long, if 
not from the commencement, connected with the 
He has studied 


ts recks and various soils, and their constituent 


Ceologica Ss rvey of this State. 


elen ents, witl pec ilias care. His Journal ot 


Ag cult iral Science may be regarded by some 


as a whortleberry above the heads of practical 
farmers. ‘To asmal] extent this may be true 

put the V nave oniy to hoid the r i@aUus pe rpen.- 
licular to their feet. and let their minds work as 


} 


’ ’ 
well as their hands, to comprehend the whole 


sublect. | he voung men who desire to raise 

the cultivation of the earth to the dignity of a 
: 

learned profession, we commend this journal as 


It contains a yg 0d dea! 


of information ou the practice of various branch) 


W eeds exhaust the strength of the ground, and 

if suffered t grow may be called garden Sins. 
The hand and hoe are the instruments fo; erad 
; } 


‘ ‘ 


icating weeds yet: there Is room between the 
rows for the spade it is wel! to use it. 
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Importance of Experimenting. Scientific Farming. 

Mr. Eprror :—If the cultivators of the soil; Mr. Eprron :—Will you oblige a subscriber 

would but take the trouble, or | would rather, and an occasional contributor to your paper by 

publishing the annexed extract from an article 


say, would they but enjoy the exalted pleasures 
of testing by experience the numerous unsettled 
facts relative to their pursuits—was every farm- 


r 
i 


e 


an experimenter, and each one’s farm an ex- 
perimental one, and the results of those experi- 


ments annually published in the agricultural jour- 
nals—what a fund of useful facts would yearly 
be produced. It can easily be done, at a trifling 
expense ; and the 
various operations of nature, in producing the 
numerous vegetable and animal productions from 
the earth, would of itself be a sufficient recom- 
pense for the time spent, independently of t! 
valuable results which would follow an accurate 
knowledge of the various operations of our mul- 
tifarious calling. And, | repeat it, that every 
farm ought to be an experimental one. No cul- 
tivator of the soil should allow a season to pass 


without testing some practical experiment on 


gratification of observing the 


ie 


tillage, on manures, seeds, breeds of animals, or 
on some one of the numerous varieties of vege- 
tables for animal food, &c., &c. 

One land, or ridge, could be plowed deep, an- 


other shallow—harrow one five or six times 
through the summer, another only once, or not 


ry : : 
at all. [reat some with the numerous varieties 


of manure, to determine the quantity most profit- 
able to apply at a time to each crop, and how to 
apply it, whether on the surtace, slightly covered, 


or plowed under deep—whether barn-yard ma- 


nure ought to be applied green, fermented, or 
rotten. Test the q lantity of the various seeds 


10 sOoW per acre, with the best method of prepar- 
ing them. 

And many valuable facts might be se 
ative to the breeding and feeding of animals— 


++] 


ttled rel- 


the different kinds of food most profitable to feed 
] 


hi 


with, for the various operations ot 


making Milk, Wool, and Flesh. 


accuracy and care the result of those experiments, 


ibor—or for 


Examine with 


and publish them in our journals, that all may 
receive the benefit of e ich individual’s experi- 
It would I 


ence ; the beneficial results ve bevond 
calculation. 

And, Fellow Cultivators, why do we not do it? 
little time so usefully. 


In no way can we spend a 
Let each one of us resolve that in future no sea. 


lil 
son shall pass without our testing some practical 
experiment relative to our calling. 

Wo. 


1847. 


GARBUTT. 
Wheatland, Feb. 10, 

Larce Carrte—The Auburn Daily Adver- 
tiser states that Mr. Elon Sheldon, of Sennett. 
has one pair of yearlings, weighing 2,100 lbs., 
one pair of two year olds weighing 3,000, and 
one pair of three year olds weighing 3,600, and 
e pair of four year old oxen weighing 4,550, 
Can this be beaten! 


7 


( 


ibs. 


i 
reviewing * I ns 
in Productive Industry, Civilization, Population, 
and Wealth; illustrated by Statistics of Mining, 


Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Banking, 


“ssays on the Progress of Nati 


Revenues, Internal Improvements, Emigration, 


sie ip Red 29 - oe. amar 
Mortality, and Population.”” By EzraC. Seaman. 

Ihe writer of the article referred to after 
speaking of Great Britain, says— 

‘Turn now t rown country. In the manufacturing 
State of Khode Isiand, the earnings of lubor and cay ital 
amount to 110 dollars annually for each person. In Massa- 
chusetts the amount 103 dollars. In the agricultural State 
of Indiana it is only 44 dollars. ‘These estimates are taken 
from tables which are considered too favorable to agriculture. 

Now we have nothing to do with the political bearing of 
these facts. We do not look at them with the eyes of a pol- 
Hticinn it is our object rather to censider them as eeono- 


mists and as lovers of moral truth. And first we are urged 
f 





to say, that the cas culture is not so bad as it may at 
first appear, The n of the soil can h ardly be as 
profitable as some other occupation, yet if is safe. And, 


} 





moreover, it may he made tolerably profitable the same 


application of science which has secured such wonderful 
results in the mechanic arts. Agricultural Chemistry is 
stillin its infaney and yet itis already almost certain, that 
i smoull farm, scientifically cultivated, and not too remote 
from a market. may be made a mine of wealth. This n 
ter is not well understood. There is no wisdom in our 
practice of dispersing ourselves over immense tracts of « 

try. out of the rea f schools, churches, and markets. 
dividuals and the nation at large, are insane n the s1 
ject of terntory. A vast amount of grain is every year 
wasted in our country, because it cannot be brought tom 
ket. We have no right, except in cases of necessity, to co 


fruit trees and 





into the wilderness. The culture of choice 


of fine vegetables, the dairy, the poultry-yard, and the we 
er-garden, are not made sufficiently prominent. There ar 
articles suitable to be eaten besides beef and | k Le e 
eastern farmer sta t home, and make the old farm r 
productive. We cannot dispense with the influences of ag 
riculture. It is loet captivating and ennobling « 
ment: the children of the earth gain strength from thet h 
f their mother, and drink in health with h varm sweet 
reat And through the of system and « if t ve 
in accomplish ali thatis necessary inat ted 
try, and escape dangers to which our western trien re 
exposed," —C, tian E er, 1847. 
What has not scrence done for the mechan 
arts ? And yet the mechanic does not rest satis- 


fied—he is constantly seeking for new inven- 


tions—new discoveries—new and improved a] 


plications of principles already known and used, 

Not so with farmers. Here you find a class 
of men, intelligent and industrious, who, to a 
considerable extent, are opposing the discover- 
ies and appiicat ons of science to their art— 
speaking with reproach of the application of sci- 


) farming—and ridiculing him whom they 
a { A brighter day 
however dawning for the farmer—a day when 
be applied to his art as they 


i Ww. 


ence t 


} 9 . 
eall *“screntific tarmer. iS 


*] , 
the 1 


I 


rinciples will 
1 . ’ 
ine mechanics. 


County, Feb., 1847. 


now are to 


Monroe 


vegetable was 


It is now 


Asparacus.—This delicious 


first introduced into England in 1608. 


lextensively cultivated throughout Europe, and is 


of 


one the most desirab'e plants knowr 
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A new Disease in Grasses. 


Mr. Epiror :—I wish to call your attention, 


and that of your readers and correspondents, to} prevent smut in oats. 


a subject | deem important to the farming inter- 
est, and which I have not seen discussed in any 
of the agricultural papers. I allude to a disease 
of the Grasses, which has prevailed for several 
It affects 
As 


years past in this section of country. 


all varieties, but especially the timothy. 


many as five years ago, we began to discover | 


e dead heads among the timothy, 
These greatly multiplied in 


scattering whit 


just before having. 


after years. 


the stalk easily separates just above the upper | 


where 
been eaten or rotted off. 


joint, it has the appearance of having 
Of late years, bow- 
ever, the disease kas made its appearance earlier 
heading out of 


in the season, so as to prevent the 


the grass at all. » is great- 
1, diminished. 
The evil has fallen most heavily on old mead- 


Conse juently the cro 


ows and rich bottom lands; and where we for- 


merly had grass waist high, yielding from two to} 


three tons per acre, we now get less than half 
that quantity of short fine stufl like rowen, but 
more dead and dry easy to pitch to be sure, 
but requiring much patience. Plowing up old 
meadows and seeding anew have been resorted 


to, as a partial remedy; but what most dis- 


1s 


couraging is, that the new ones and pastures also 


‘ be 4} 


begin to feel the eilects. Indeed, [ consider the 
evil to be alarming; and, in this section, not 
less so than the potatoe disease itself. 


of the evil I cannot say defi- 


I \ but it seems to be spreading far and wide. 
I ive seen its effects more or less in the coun- 
t of T IDKINS, Cortland, Madison, and the 
last two seasons in the south part of Oneida. | 


parts of the State. 
vared to say much, except negatively. 


of the frost, 


have also heard of it in other 


As to the cause of im not pre- 


First : 


as was at first gen- 


this calam 


it is not the effect 


erally supposed. Although in some seasons past 


we have had und severe frosts. which 


untimely 


may have Injury “| meadows in some degree, yel 

| think we cannot ascribe this wide spread, and 
I 

continued malady, to such a cause. Beside, the 


manner of the effect will not warrant such a con- 


ciusion. Ne ther can velieve the cause to be 
\ rms at th root of ft grass, it is true we 
have plenty of the grub and wire worm always 
vork and 1 Making mischief, but not more than 
il wher our meadows were {] "ishing. 
But the question still re rs, what is it? | 
nk it may be an ins extremely minute, the 
egg of w 1 is deposited about t joints of the 
grass, an ] may pr MWADLV D i1sco red wnen the 
top begins to change its color: but whénce it 
‘omes or whither it goes is a mystery W hat 
can be done to alleviate or remef@y the evil—or 
how lasting it will probably be, are questions 


| Some well attested experiments mad 
On taking hold of these white heads | 


| which I believe many of your subscribers would 
| like to have discussed in your excellent paper. 
Pr. 8. A subscriber wishes to know how to 
H. H. 
| Locke, Cay. Co., Feb. 6, 1847. 

We thank Mr. HAmun for the above interest- 
ing communication ; and shall be happy to re- 
|ceive any new light that our readers may be able 


to throw on the subject. —Eb. 
Potato Rot. 
by Mr. 


Bice.ow, of Hartford, Conn., show that potatoes 
inder pr cisely the same circumstances, as to 
soil and period of planting, when manured in the 
hill with barn-yard manure and with house ashes, 
rotted 
mineral coal ashes and plaster were exempt.— 
Lime, applied after cutting the seed and wetting, 
yy putting as much dry slacked lime 
idhere, has, in some cases, proved beneficial ; in 


excessively ; while those treated with 


as would 


thers of no avail. A better process would be, 


to scatter a handful over a larger space before 


| covering. 


Very early planting should be tried, as it 


is 
pretty conclusively settled that potatoes left in 
the ground, or self sown, are never aflected—if 
so, deep planting in the fall ought to be tried.— 
it a potato may 

solid and thawed, without contact with air, and 


is said that be frozen entirely 
not have its vital or nutritious character changed 
or affected. 
lt does not seem that the rot is injurious to an- 
mal life, as many persons are feeding them, and 
1 poor family have been 
ising the sound ends of those affected with per- 
Neither am I advised that the 
sease 1S propagated bY using the diseased tubers 
Yours, & L. Barker. 
Vonroe Co., 1847. 
We think our corre 
subject of 


of my acquaintance 


tect impun ty. 
| 


ti 


spondent is mistaken on 


the freezing. The potato, when fro 


zen and thawed in cold water, becomes soft and 
flaccid, and by tapping it you may squeeze ou 
far:naceous 
Its vitality is entirely 


nearly all of its starch, gum, and 


qualities in a liquid state. 
destroyed, so that in fall planting it 


reach of frost, which, 


should be 


in this cl 
A po- 


1 for cooking 


laid below the 


mate, is not usually more than 6 inches. 


tato completely frozen is not injure 


Inany way, if ised before thawing, or Is thawed 

in cold water—1in fact It improves in swt ess 

to some tastes. o 
Tue CuttrivatTion or Yams.—Yams have 


been cultivated in Jefferson county, Ky., wit 


¢ 


success. They are considered an excellent sube 
stitute [01 ie pot ifo 

LYELL. the geologist, asserts that there is more 
coal in the single State of Illinois than in all 


Hurope. 
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The Starving in Ireland. 


lARMERS. What excuse do ul make tor 
vithholding your mite from the fan ishing poor 
utreland! M. M. Noan, of the New York 
Sunday ‘Time ‘ew, not always “outwardly,” 
says— = The poor woman, with her hungry, rag 
ged children, Ss but a poor chance of relief 
from the lad es bpenevolient societies in the city 
rf New Y orl nie she can produce a certifi 
cate that she belongs to Dr. so and so’s church !” 
Methinks | hear many a fat farme: exclaim— 
the Irish de elong to my church—a wide 
ocean is between «s—we have poor enough at 
xome, and besides, England, that great plund I 
er of nations, is rich enough to support her own 
poor.” | would ask, do such narrow-minded 
excuses come W i good grace froin a class of, 
men, above al! other, benefitted by the extra 
price and gui sale of their productions, 1n- 
duced by this very famine abroad we now pro 
pose to alleviate | would also as! ire Such e@X- 
ises compal nie With our christian civilization 
The great Author of our eligion ¢ ywnpassion- 
ated the sulle rings ol both Jew and Crentile 
His benevolence was as expansive as the ocean, 
ind as indiscriminate in its bo inties, to both saint 
nd sinher. 
(dur cities \ ages have esponce DODI\ 
I 
lo the eall of the starving hundreds of the labor 
ng lrish, have ided their scanty pittance, to 
send the smal] moiety to their suffering country 


men These por people seem to have a living 
sense of the torturing anguish of a parent’ 
heart, whic s awakened by the child’s low, 
plaintive, sleepless ery for bread ! 
Farmers Will yo be be ind hand li alleviat ng 
is great dessolating famine, when to you in par- 
cular, accrues the benefit of the high price in 
juced by ' Your pockets are full. It was 
averred DY al h ot a Bank the other day, 
iat the farmers had absorbed the whole Bank 
irculation, ; that he had not notes enough left 
oO pay a smal! check. =. W. 


Agricultural Information Wanted. 


Mr. Eviror :—It has long been my intent 


o become a Farmer, be lieving that it is the most 
onorable, healthy and profitable pursuit that a 
nan can follow | an Ww prepared to ente 
on my favorite pursuit 

| 8 ; ! ‘ 

If l am blessed with healtl ntend to con 

ence far ng il spl lig ! g pul iasead 
a farm of 200 acres, 150 res of 1 er what 
s called good provement, with dwellings that 
will answi { the prese nf. ilthough iot sucha 


, 1 
f 


improved land 


t 
tec upable of pro 


vould like to have them. he 


‘ 


and every f 
lucing wheat, of which ther 


s all arable, ot 
ire 50 acres on the 


at BHO 


farm 


yy 


ground, which | get with the r 


1] 


pe 


acre; the remainder is all in 


iss 





| have for years been a faithful reader of the 


Genesee Farmer, and other agricultural journals, 


yet | find myself deficient in the necessary 


knowledge how to commence my operations, not 


having been able to obtain the nece ssary inior 
ination from any of my agricultural reading 
Now, Mr. Editor, if you or any of the exce! 
lent farmers who are contributors to your uself | 
ournal will give me the necessary information 
n the April number of the Farmer, you wil 
confer a great favor on a new beginner. I wis 
to be informed how much men’s help it will be 


in Summer, and in 


necessary for me to employ 

winter, to carry on my operations to the best ad- 
intage Not veiling accustomed to labo 1 do not 

expect to do much my self, except oversee ing.— 


Ilow much team shall | want, and of what kind 


whether horses or oxen, and what may be the! 


probable cost in the spring? Also what quantity 


of other stock it will be most profitable for me to 
keep, viz: cows, sheep, and swine; and when 
commence my oper itions, how many acres mu 
| annually sow to wheat, barley, oats, or peas 
iow much plant with corn, potatoes, and othe 
root so as to produce the greatest proiit ior t 


| iDO! employed and capil il invested , Also, now 
many acres of meadow | must keep so as to hav 


) 


plenty of fodder in winter—and how much groun 
t would be best to kee p in pasture ? And last 


but not least, what amount of profit may | reason 


ably xpect, innually. to receive trom the pro 
ceeds of the farm ? 
(on looking over the reports of the Committees 


on Field Crops, | see that the nett profit per ac 


ranges from 20 to S40, averaging about 330 p 
acre nett promt per annum—a very liberal com 
pensation to the cultivators of the soil—and | see 


ise Why 150 or even 200 acres of F900 Sol | 


no cat 


cannot be produce the same 


cultivated so as to i 
amount of profit per acre that one does. Now 
if | can but realize $20 per a ne profit from i 
my 150 acres of cultivated ground, | will thir 
that farming is a pretty fair business ind has no 
been 0 much extolled ) 

Gene SPP, I’ h. 13. Ls a8 
Wi. some of our practicai and experienced 


1 ’ 
correspondents answer the above questions 


\ oF Rio ITY.—Mr. Samuel Dudley »f fo 4 
yury, has brought us a number of Pears from 

ee at has borne three crops this seasol il 
iirst ecimen Is a large Pear four inches 
iengti—the seconu specimen stwo anda il 
inches—and third is fully one and a ha 

Hnenes long 

Mr. Dudle iVs r mut forth its se nid 
blossoms in the latter days of ine. and its thil 
setin the latter part of J LY — Mass. Ploughn 7 


[r is an error to plant seeds from aState turt 
south. In a cod season onl y the seed of 1 colde 
climate 


VW 
will rinen wel 
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Bone Dust as a Manure. 


‘lo rue Reapers or THe Farmer —I ap- 
prehend that it is both the privilege and the duty 
of every one who wishes the advancement of the 
science of Agriculture, to lend their influence 
n promoting every rational suggestion, the ob- 
ject of which is to improve this greatest of all 
arts. In this light I view the valuable sugges- 
tions of our estimable friend of Arriculture, A. 
Biake, of Peoria, on the subject of bone dust 

Sa manure, and the erection of a bone mill, 
which are very common al d success{ul in 
lurope. 

My former business (that of making sausages 
for the Albany market,) has led me to make ma- 
ny experiments to ascertain the amount of bone 
in pork ; which | find to be from 7 to 9 lbs a 
hundred. ‘The general average is about ® lbs of 
bone toa hundred weight of pork. 

| have much wanted to see something publish- 
ed on this subject. as I am a farmer, and have 


likewise recently be come the keeper of the Mon- 


’ ) j 4 
roe County Poor House; in which is kept on 
an average, about 225 inmates, who consume 


about twenty thousand pounds of pork annually; 


weight of bone, at 58 lbs a hundred. 1600.— 
‘Twenty thousand pounds of beef, at 16 lbs a 


hundred, 38200, mutton, &We., say 


500. Total weight of bones for one vear in 
County House, 5,300 Ibs., which, if ground, 
would make, at 50) lbs a bushel, 106 bushels. 
Suppose the seventy thousand inhabitants of 
the County to e me in like ratio, they would 
pick and waste } less than 1,613,333 lbs of 
bones: which. ground, would make 32,266 
bushels of bone dust; which, if applied to land 


at 3 bushels per acre (a quantity which it is said 
would iner se the productiven ss of the soil for 
6 vears,) would manure near 11,000 acres. And 


ba 


if me bh ishe] Ss 6 ial to 3 loads of barn Vvare 


manure, which is considered tobe afact, it wou! 
be ¢€ ju il to 96.798 loads of manure. which is an- 


nually lost and thrown away ; equal to $72,598, 


at the moderate price of 75 cents a load. 

With these th nes to look at. which | believe 
to be within the bounds of truth, who can doubt 
but a bone mil! would be profitable, if erected in 
the vicinity of Rochester, as well as other places. 

{ was led to reflect on the above subject the 


because mre deer ssor as keeper of the 


County House was in the uniform practice of 


carting the Lones to and throwing them in the 


(;enesee rive I have for the want of a mill to 
grind them, depos ted them with the manure in 


, J , | 
the barn-vard. In the absence of a mill, wil! 


some one tell me what better can be aon Wi 
them? I am satisfied it is not the best method 
exe ept under the existing circumstances. 
Joun H. Ropsinson. 
Rochester, 2d mo. 1847. 


Remarks.—This is an important subject : and 


we are glad that one man more has called public 
attention to it. Within the last five years we 
ave published more than twenty times a state- 
nent of the fact that, bones can be boiled in 
strong lye to a powder; and then, by mixing the 
bones and lye in a compost of vegetable mold, 
manure, or muck and lime, a most valuable fer- 


tilizer is ready for use 


SHELTERS lor Sroc k.—The \ vturalist, pub 
lished at Nashville, ‘Tennessee, gives its readers 
some important advice on this head, in a few 
words. It says that no farmer at the north, thinks 
of exposing his cattle, sheep and hogs to the pelt 
ings of the storm; but that it is not so at the 
South. Ile adds—* if there be reason in any- 
thing, shelters are quite as important at the South 
as at the North. We have much more cold, 
rainy weather here, and it is the kind to injure 
stock more than snows, or the cold northeri 
blast.” This is no doubt true : but stock are not 
as much sheltered, even at the North, as they 

. 


should be, or 


is wou d be for the interest of the 
farmer; though the practice of sheltering is much 
| here than inthe section alluded to 


more general 
We agree, however, in the remark that shelter,ot 
some kind, is as iportant there as here, and 
would be attended with as great advantages in the 

. ] } ~ : +} ‘ 4 ; 
saving Of food and in increasing the comfort o 


an mals. 


Prantr Trees.—Plant trees every where, we 
say ; let them shade our streets, and grow 
wherever there is room for them. Especial] 


plant them in the country, where open nelds 


} 


will admit, an | be sure that in the end they will 


surprise the plante by their growth whilst he 
sleeping! In evidence ot 


ana his children are 


this, let us quote an a 1ecdcte to the purpose. 
it is related of a farmer in Long Island, that he 


planted an ordinary field of fourteen acres, wit! 


suckers from the locust (a native of this country ) 
in the year of his marriage, as a portion for his 
children. His eldest son married.at twenty-two 
On this occoasion the farmer cut about 15 hun 
dreddollars worth of timber out of his locust 
wood, which he gave to his son to buy a settle 
Three years afte 
he did as much for his daughter. And thus h 


provided for his whole family; the wood in the 


ment in Lancaster county. 


mean time repairing by suckers all the losses 
suffered.—Boston Trans ript. 


» your cattie short ; few farmers ca 


Never kee 


illor | if. 


| 
If you starve th 


m they will starve you 

It will not do to hoe a great field for a litt! 

crop, or to mow twenty acres for five loads of hay 
1s ] 


Enrich the land and it will pay you for it. Bet 


than 50 acres by halves 


ter farm 30 acres we! 
In dry pastures dig for water on the brow of a 
hill; springs are more frequently near the surface 
on a height than in a vale 
Rain is cash to a farmer 





f 
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SaXon 
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f 
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4 
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~ 
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ti 
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and Merino Sheep. 


welgnht of thelr sneep, which 


ewes | got were equally nice in every particular. 
Should you think the above worth publishing, 
seems tome tnat writers on in another article ] will compare the profits of 


leave out One important part, these Saxons with Merinos according to my late 


experiments, and former experience in wool- 
e. We cannot judge any’ ¢ 


i owing. I had forgotten to say that three gen- 

fits of a sheep or flock, with- tlemen in our vicinity who have had considera- 
zit of the animals at some ble experience in growing Merino woo] have 
1) after she rings) ilso thi ist sent to Dutchess county. and to Jitchfield 


und their fair cash value county, Conn., for a lot of full-blood Saxons.— 


our correspondents dwell This breed is undoubtedly obtaining more favor 
veignt of their fleeces—tfor- than formerly in our county, which (the census 
» | 2 os = . 
g ~ the Meece is no sure « LR45 w . LOW, ) grows more wool in propor- 
e breed ze than any other county in the State. 
‘ominent wool-growers, Sotomon Hircucock. 
food In proportion to the ( , Liv. Co. Jan., 1847. 
1 equal amount Cleaning Clover Seed. 
und of wo withou amen 
= ! + } Lar >a matter So) 
ieep. So. after having MR. IL.DITOI It has become a matter of 
il ner t n tance to this section of I[llinois, to possess 
j < ile e yu . . 
ive \ ght of the lis g Some fa ty for separating clover seed irom the 
ea ite t ost of ¢ . it we have no means of doing 
‘ -an dacid t 2 ‘ this, exce tramping with horses, which is very 
Wee Call UC eonl yr } I > 
is; and the consequence is, we import our 
a. Lincskiccoratataale-tenlihon ed from other states, instead of getting 


a ee ~™ out and using wh. We are told a machine 


{-)™ 
hoe), le , 
V s eratio in vour State, by horse power— 
) ot the ' ! . } "¢ ¢] 
ind Wi ved from piace to piace with ho 
rO beca oft th | | : 
pr ( ynvenience than an ordinary threshing 
of Saxor oo} f 3 
l i 1e—W successfully an cheaply accoi- 
6° hs. eac +} . , pai 
: ' 2 ” ) es ft Ss japor. If from your position at the 
vn sax ) ewe , \ . 
F : ne ( Western New York farmers, you a 
icres oO! ! is could D f f 
1hto u10n OF SUCH a macnihe-— 
of (equally clean) M: 
it t Ne you Wiil conier a 
’ 
ri} SS [ps é i ) } 
\s ini ( ana Ie lye S$ DY 
i grow l 
- : : j i y ») US ur on apoiogy {to 
i! > ; t ‘ ’ 
ig this ma Is that we read jy 
yuUrst i 
- - | Very truly your 
3 ft ewe vit tiv : . > 4 
; i W. J. Puevr 
) eX in vent SI ’ y 9 
Elmwood, I/l., Nov. 30, 1846. 
i] Dutch ) vy, W ss _ , 
I f IVF RAK | ere ire several Kinds used 
St] } pO — 
iS State. he one we are most a quaint 
$ 1 aire rrom im- a hl , 
ie with is manufactured by Tuos. D. Burra, o 
quantity and ‘ > : 
: Geneva, N. Y. it is a small machine about the 
ynsidered, I have 
ot a wheat thresner, and ts attached to al 
, i t c¢ ¢ . 
hors We it costs, we f from SO 
bh it. Litt 
, , OU d i and pertorms it ities periectly.— 
‘OF ler that 100 Ibs. ) 5 i) perrol | 
) ’ ' + 
Persons this vicinity ivel with m o 
1 mount of ( Waily 
‘ : , . 
ame \ of Merinos—and 
Oo f , 
‘ , Wo » ASHI —f rolessor la 
¢ Q ‘ 
, ' ; cit r ‘ | 
ea I 
o ie mannel W i 1 l ve 
WA , 
I ! mediate an er ent, ma 
fie {ro 
. \ i Liarim Wil } KHOW iy 
i Hit t ‘ 
ve 
mW el f oOo! ) ) 
) f : 
4 . Sp ¢ ely be g Vv! } | 
t i ! 
I snes jade ) 
yf i aitlo if 
rt ) \ l els ) i ‘ 
s good as Swill i 
ct r 1 ‘ (70 fences make good neighbo 
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(Chess.---A new case of Transmutation. among it. We poured this out, a half bushel at 

a a time in one place ; (it was at the edge of an or 

Mr. Eprror:—I do not know but I shall be|chard sowed with winter wheat, not on to what 

sneered at by the knowing ones, but being only | Wa8 sown, but close up to it.) A thick moss of 
a plain illiterate farmer, | shall venture to relate we we did not then know what, came 


the facts of a si ingular case that occurred on my lived through the winter, came to matu ty, a 


farm. I noticed them particularly at the time, | WS 4 thick moss of chess. 
without having my philosophy much disturbed ; Now we cannot reasonably suppose that 


tion of the chess question, and | than two or three, if anv, kernels of chess 





but since the agit 
the light thrown on that subject, | admit that it have fallen on there by the sowing of the winte 


has been a serious stumbling block in my mind—| wheat close to it—especially as there was no un- 
but to the facts. In 1825 1 took possession of) usual quantity in that, and spring wheat Is 

the premises on which I now reside, the county | pose never has it in. Now the question is, what 
then being new and in the original forest state.| caused this growth of chess? If you will ex- 


In 1826 | cleaned off a small field on the west! plain it, a young farmer who does not believe 
side of the creek, and on the 4th day of July ‘“*wheat will turn to chess”’ will be much obliged, 
sowed it to oats. The season was dry, and they|and | presume it will interest your readers gen- 
were not all fairly up under four weeks. We/erally. You may be assured the facts are as sta- 
had early frosts, and it was apparent that they | ted above. Yours, &c.. 
would not ripen ; so, when about in the milk, | Nodus, Jan. 30. 1847. ff ¢ 


had them cut and cured for fodder, which proved R 4h } 
\EMARKS.— Lhe only way we can account { 


excellent. . 
ett . boo , , | the appearance Of chess is to suppose that there 
The next spring on examining the ground, J i 


was, by some means, kernels of chess in the 
here appeared at the roots of the stubble a strong, . . 
new, fresh growth, a ppearing like oats or timo- 


thy; but when it headed out, behold it was chess, 
idles These | 8™ ains of spring wheat could have withstood t 


winter, and lived over, even for the purpose of 


producing ChCSS. ° 


cleanings of the spring wheat; for our corres- 
p ndent will hardly admit that the defective 
every particle, i a glorious crop too. 
were cut and cured for fodder, which did me 
good service, as my cattle eat it with great avid- 


ity. But the vagaries of nature did not stop here; 
: Oricin or THE Upas TREE stTory.—A re 


' — valley of death exists in Java; it is termed the 
again, but the leaves were not as broad and|,, < -D 
Valley of |! 


tout as before. I rested till it headed out, and 


‘ ; . ° j 
tne next spring the ground was entirely green 


vison, and is filled to a considerab): 


j : aaa height with carbonic acid gas, which is exhale 
what shoula it be but ¢imothy, anu a fine heavy : 
: . ’ |from crevices in the gro ind If a man or any 
op it was, which I continued to mow for animal enter it he cannot returt 1 he j 
# ee : ; i i snte > canno ? i; and he is m 
mber of vears, till it was turned into pasture, . 1] ¢ } ‘ { } } 
; : sensible of his danger, until he feels himselfsin! 
and within three vears to turneps. flax, and corn. : ' 
. i ing under the poisonous influence of the atn 
Now, , these are facts. I cannot, nor do | phere which surrounds him: the carbonic a 
pretend, to account for these transformations, for of which it chiefly exists, rising to the heicht 
have not even a theory on the subject. There eighteen feet from the ‘ttom of the valley 
was no chess or timothy sown—that I am sur Birds that fly into this atmosphere ‘oO ea 
. ne ee — dent ati? - ‘ I i 
of. | expect some Of youl correspondents will and a living fow] thrown into it dies befi 
ow me up on this subject, but they cant scare reaching the bottom. which is strewed with th. 
me out of the truth of these statements. carcases of various animals that have perished 
Yours, &e., Joun KisHiar. | the deleterious gas 


Greece Center. Feb. 1847. 


T ays —_— — ¢} f } 
Mis gas 1S precisely similar to tha rmedil 


Norr.—We publish the above as it came to|/the human system, and in the bodies of al) an 


and, without remark—premising that the wri- mals bv the combustion of a portion of the 


ter isa respectable farmer of the town of Greece, | food. This gas is expelled from their lungs ey 
n this county—of an inquiring and speculative! ery time they breathe. Inthe particular locality 
turn of mind, and of undoubted ve racity. in Jav: i. the ‘arbonic acid gas is diseng iged 
the earth by heat acting on limestone; or or 
\ few words about (hess. coal in the presence of oxygen. 
Mr. Eprror:—l have a fact with regard to It is said that water in which potatoes have 


> } } + sm be , Le P . } } . 
ie growth of chess, that I think worthy Of com-! been boiled, sprinkled upon pl intsof any kind, is 
: : } *] ‘ - . " 
municating to you, and which | will state in as sure death to al] insects, in every st ige of thei 
few words as possible. In cleaning aa iantity | existence. 


‘f very smutty spring wheat, in the fall of 1845, 


we blew out a number of bushels, composed al- The depradations of birds are fully compensa 
most entirely of smut balls—a very few kernels ted by the services thev render in preying upo 


f good wheat, and some pretty sound were. insects 
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Meteorological Observations. 





the weather becaine warm, the snow soon disap- 
peared, and spring birds made their appearance ; 





BY 1. WETHERELL. and on the 27th the farmers commenced sowing 
Annual abdetract of the Me teorolos ical Observat 1” WN € wheat. ! he season Was € arly and produc live 
in Rochester, in the years 1845 and 1846 the summer very warm and dry —the river low- 
Month'y mvan temp. of Jan. 1846, 27.56; do. 1845, 25.05’ er, as reported by a miller, than it had been be- 
‘ Feb, ** 22.79; do 25.1 Ber toe . alga 
Mar 2480. do ;; fore for twenty years. he autumn was mild- 
April 17.36; do. 6.42 no frost until after the first of October. The a 
May 60.24 ; do. ; ae harvest. both the early and the latter, was plenti! 
June 04.45 ao. { e 
July 69.87 ; do ; om : 
\ug 19.86 ; do 6.35 reservation of Fenee Posts. 
se pt. 65.71 10 J —_ 
Oct. 17.39 ‘ { | ‘ ‘ 
Nov. $2.67 do, 4) Vin. L.prIroR o—| wish to inquire ot you 
Dex 99.41; do. 3.75 you know of any process by which fence posts, 
A uai mean temp. of 1. Ot oe. 5. i or other p ists set in the ground, may be made 
riishest degrec 96 do p, : 4 2 . : ; 
5 aopeat ? | ry 0 more durable? Is it beneficial to boil them in 
Greatest range, ‘ 95 do. 12. any liquid or composition ? or does it make any 
set day ‘July 10; do july 13 ae. . : i. 
Warmest day, July 1 — July 13) difference which end of a post is downwards, the 
Coldest Feb. 26 ; do. Feb, 1 . , 
Winds. North, in 23 days; do. ““274d'ys top or butt, as to their durability 
Northwest 434 do. “19 \nd can you inform me of any way to destroy 
Fast, 14 do. 6 . j Pe pO igs . aff : 
reece 30 ae ay the worm or grub preying on the roots and body 
South, 13 do 1) of the peach tree, and what is the best manure 
. m1 ] 
wr iuhwest 4 do ul) for peach trees, &e. 1). 
est, io do rs F ¢ , , we 
Northwest, 1093 “* do. “146 Ovid Center, N. Y., 1847. 
Prevailing wind of both vears, northwest. > fal , . : 
2 : oa \ rKS,.—tCharr er ance posts s ar ¢ ar 
Number of thie daye in 1846. 163: do. 1843. 154 REMARK arring fence posts so far as the 
é‘ cloudy days in "2: do. * 210; earth reaches, or a little above the portion set in 
days on which rain fell 9 ; do. 10) ‘the ground, wil] greatly retard their decay.— 
oo et hv ‘- | Boiling them in any liquid will be of little or n 
‘rain & ss 13: do. y Olling them in any lqui ul e O r me 
Rain Guage, 1846, 37.13 in.;: do. 1845, 34.44 in. | service. Surrounding them in the earth with 
. * ‘ ‘ 3 ae ‘ ‘ » . . . . 4 : 4 
Sree ON SR RENE OE a. ot, oe “ept. 12’ leached ashes, is a good preventive against rot- 
First snow : 17 do. oO 12 


ting. Green posts can be perfectly saturated 


Remarks.—The reader will obser 


paring the mean temperature of the 


‘ve In com-/ with strong brine, or 
correspond- we have not now 


ng months of the two years given in the abstract, done in our next. 


copperas water, In a Way 
It shall be 
As there are no valves in the 
that there is not the difference of a degree in tubes through which sap or water circulates in 


room to describe. 


temperature between January of 1845 and Janu- trees, it matters little which end of a post is st 
ary 1446, and so of the corresponding summer jn the ground. 
months. Between the corresponding months of An acquaintance of ours has driven grubs 


g 
February and December, there is a difference of away from his peach trees, and made them grow 
a little more than five degrees. finely, by removing a portion of the soil around 


he difference of the annual mean tempera each tree, and applying pounded charcoal to the 
ture of the two years given, is only about a de- roots, and leached ashes to the surface, over the 
vy . ' , 
gree. Ihe difference between the amount of) coal Another finds coal alone to answe the | 
rain and melted snow, as seen, is but little. So | ose. 
of the winds from the diflerent points of the com . 
. ' AcricuLruRAL Ware House.—Messrs. Nori 
pass ; and so of nearly all the corresponding re S : 
sults given in the abstract Tne greatest amo “ LL l have open dd . & 4 assortine it « 
' . . st y} ed. and nig \ i hed v 
of rain and melted snow which has fallen duri vile cas tat R o”. a \g 
' é mplen ts o ston and Rochester mai 
any month for the last six vears, the period during ite a ‘ ay ve N R : a 
- . { “tl , vg { ed in th ¢ + , 92 fia- 
which I have kept the rain guage. wa st ©) | , " : diaanaiey Ge 
. . p ‘ ra } . ) } + ‘ y Re ‘ 
tober: the total amount of rain at meited she ; sndip ~— = em crv 
: ' - = ) of tarme . rarcel rit eu 
for the month being 6.79 inches \ , ey ae = 7 . 
"yy . Ti Vester Ne W ork. . . & 
» if j »'? = ‘ ; | _—- 
Che amount of rain ind mie. nov ( 1) in Shaker Garden Seeds. he have a 
netween Oct. Ist wid February Sih '4.40 . 
\ - . t fu assortment of Hardwa ipted t 
inches—about one half of the annual fall, an eo) al P ™ R 
cl | \ } , wants of all classes of communitv.— fhoe/ 
this during the months when we usually have b ‘ 
Bo . Lanerican. 
sma!| fal] ot water. | he river has been very 
high most of the time since the month of Octo- Obtain good seed, prepare your ground we 


ber—the weather mild—and we have had but! sow early. and pav very little attention to the 


little snow. The past year will be remembered | »poon. 
for its fine weather. Sleighing was good near], Accounts should be kept. detaling the expe 
al winter an ontinued nti Vas h 10th when al j produets of each fe ir 
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Fig. 18. 

Tis race of sheep is found throughout Asia, 
a great part of Africa, and throughout the north- 
eastern part of Europe. 

Dr. Russell, in his history of Aleppo, gives 
the following account of it, as it appears in Sy- 
ria :—** The dead weight of one of these sheep 
wil! amount to 50 or 60 Ibs... of which the tail 
inakes up 15 or 16 lbs., the tail alone composing 
one third of the whole weight. This broad, flat- 
tish tail is mostly covered with long wool, and be- 
coming very small at the extremity, turns up.— 
it is entirely compoed of a substance between 
marrow and fat, serving very often in the kitch- 
en instead of butter, and cut into small pieces, 


makes an ingredient in various dishes.’ 


Dr. Russell further remarks :—‘* Animals of 


this extraordinary size (150 lbs.) are, however, 
very rare, and kept up in yards, so as to be in 
little danger of hurting their tails from the bush- 
es. The shepherds in several places in Syria 
fix a thin piece of board to the under part, which 
is not, like the rest, covered with wool, and to 


this board are sometimes added simall wheels : 
whence, with little exaggeration, we have the 
story of the Oriental sheep being under the ne 
essity of carts to carry their tails. But the ne- 
essity of carriages for the tails of the African 
s! e€e€p, ! ientioned by Herodotus, Rudolph S, and 
thers, is real. The tail of that animal, when 
at, actually trails, not being tucked up like 


those of the S 


~ 


yrian N ueep. 
In Persia the fat-tailed sheep greatly predomi- 


sate; and although the chief source of wealth to 
. large class, no efforts are bestowed upon their 
mpro The shepherds still follow the 
vandering life of their ancestors. In F 
account of Persia, they are thus described 

‘When the 


the 


vement 


razers 


pastures are bare, they shift to 


scmne O epot. ‘The march of one of these par- 





THE BROAD OR FAT-TAILED SHEEP. 


ties is a striking spectacle. The main body is 
generally preceded by an advanced guard of stout 
young men, well armed as if to clear the way ; 
then follow large flocks of all kinds of domestic 
animals covering the country far and wide, and 
driven by the ladsof the community. The asses, 
which are numerous, and the rough, stout yaboos 
(small horses,) are loaded with goods, tents, 
clothes, pots and boilers, and every sort of uten- 
sil, bound confusedly together. On the top of 
some the burdens may be seen mounted the el- 
der children, who act the part of drivers, and the 
lesser urchins holding on manfully with feet and 
hands. A third class of animals bear the super- 
annuated of the tribe, bent double with age, and 
hardly distinguishable from the mass of rags that 
form their seats. The young men and women 
bustle about, preventing, with the assistance of 
their huge dogs, the cattle from straying too far. 
The mothers, carrying the younger infants, pa- 
tiently trudge on foot, watching ihe progress of 
The men, with sober, 
to the teeth, walk 


their domestic ¢ quipage. 
, : 
thoughtful demeanor, armed 


! } | 


steadily on the flanks and rear of the grote sq ue 
column, guarding and controlling its slow and 
regular movement.’ 

Mur hh WOO! IS grown In those districts of Per- 
sia, where the majority of the inhabitants lead 
pastoral life ; the most valuable is found in the 
province of Kerman This is a verv mountain 


ous country, hot and dry in summer. and intense 


ly cold in winter. 


\. H. Pow- 


whethe: 


Hlepares.—Mr. 


‘a, writes for information 


> 
Bver THORN 
f Sene 


POR 
ERS, O 
at the nurseries in this vicinity ? He wishes to 
‘use them for growing a durable living fence.— 
Wi}! the nurservmen answer ? 
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New York State Agricultural Society. 


Feb. 11, 1847. 


Sherwood 


AGRICULTURAL Rooms, 


Present—George Vail, President J. M. 





President ; Wm. Buell, Sam’| Cheever, C. N. Bement 
Vice-Presidents - A. Mcintyre, Treasurcr ; B. P. Johnson 
Necretary IT. J. Marvin, W. A. Beach, J. T. ird 
E-cecutice Committee A. Stevens, E. P. Pre e, | \ 
rhompson, Wm. H. Sotham. 

Mr. Prentice, from the committee on the premium list 


reported that the cormmmittee had been unable to 


the list in time for 


mittee to re 


complete 
thia meeting. And the same wae re« 
to the com wort to the Board at their next 


eting—and the 


mi ‘ted 
m 
ommittee. 

Letters were read from Hon, Apbam Furcuson, Woodhill! 
Canada West; GkorGe GEDDES, I Fuirmonnt; W. H. 
SorHam, Albany. 

A from 


eause of abortion in cows, 


eq., 
E. E. M. Gaus, M. 
was read and referred to the com- 
mittee on preparations and transactions. 

Communications from Hon. Beng. Exos, Madison county 
and the PRESIDENT, on the adoption of rules for measuring 
corn crops, &c., were read and referred to the committee 
on premiuin list. 

Statement of a crop of oats raised by Hamixt Mora&t- 
son, Was presented and read no premium awarded 
the rules required by the Society as to the measurem 
the land and of the crop 
plicant, nor any sample of his grain presented 


communicanon D 


N 
una is 


ent of 


had not been observed by the ap- 


On motion of Mr. Srevens, the plan of show grounds at 
Auburn was ordered engraved, under direction of Messrs. 
McIntyre, Tucker, and Stevens. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson, the President, Mr. Sherwo 
and Mr. Stevens, were appointed a committee to 
regulations for grain crope. 

The Secretary was directed to return 
Society to P. L. Simmons, Esq., of London, for his valus 


communicauon the = and forward to 





prepare 


+} | f? 
the thanks « the 





to ocielty on grasses 


him the transactions of the Society for 1844 and 1845. 
On motion of Mr. Jounson, vols. 4 and 5 of the Society's 
transactions were ordered to be furnished to the N. Y. His- 


wrical Socte ly. 


On motion of Mr. Stevens 
Resolved, That a set of the transactions of the Society be 
rnished to the New York Agricultural Association 
Messrs. Johnson, Stevens, and Bement were appointe: 
mittee to superinted the preparation and printing of the 
insactions of the Society. 
Qn motion of Mr. Stevens 
Resolved, That the show and fair of es v he el 
t Saratoga Springs, on the 14th, loth, and ltith of Se; 
mber, 1847, and that the first day be devoted exclusively) 
the examinations by the committees, and the 2d and 
days to the exhibition—on condition that the persons w 


furnish a 


have presented a written guarantee to the boar: 








nd executed by themselves or others in ¢ winge for the 
same at the next meeting of the rd—con ed. that 
s society shall not be charge it 1V of expe 
the fair at that place. 
Messrs. Howard, Bement, and Johnson were appointed a 
mimittee to prepare subjects for U weekly r 
meetings. 
Resolved, Vhat the meeting adjourn Phurs« the 
th inst., at 11 o'clo 4. M. 
3. P. Jounsoyn, Secretary 
P. S. The premium list of the last year is left with the 
Secretary at the Society s rooms old State Ha 
ere premiums will be paid, in the abs e | e Treas 
rer. 
Ohcers of county someties Who have not turwarde he 
re ris, are request to du sO Immediate.y, to thie sec 
Publishers of papers, and others wl! ss Wi 
e Society, are desired " etters 
e Secretary, at the Agr 
“Secretar 
Corn 1N New Jersey.—A correspondent o! 


the Trenton News states that persons competent 
to judge, estimate tl 


New Jersey as now worth 


1e surplus prod ict of 
am on and a hall 


é 1~)) . 
Oo, Collars. 


Secretary was added as a member of the 


Cultivation of the Cranberry. 


H. B. 


We have been furnished by the Rev. 


-| Holmes, of Auburn, Worcester, Co., Mass.. with 


the following extracts from a letter received by 
him from a friend, in regard to the culture of the 
cranberry.— Cultivator. 


‘* Ist. Yo Imust not think of sow ing the seeu— 


it set out the roots. 
‘2d. You wish to know how to prepare the 





It is important that you contrive some 
way to prevent and destroy the growth of the 


4 | his Can ve 


crass and bushes, if there are any. 


done either by plowing, burning, paring, or cov- 
ering with gravel. 

‘¢ 3d. How to out the After 
land is prepared, procure your roots in bunc 
is convenient to take up with a 
is important to be careful in 


Have a sharp shove! or spade 


+ 
SET 


roots. the 
hes 
about as large as it is 
common shovel. It 
+} 


til 


taking up the roots. 


so as to disturb them as little as possible, and turn 
aside the vines, so as not to cut them off. 
place in your prepar 
your bunches of roots and set them in. 


Diga 
ed ground about the size of 
; You can 
have them about as near as hills of Indian corn 
if you please. The nearer 
they are the sooner they will cover the ground. 


1) 
usually are, Or nearer e 


ry” ™ ad . 
[hey are not difficnlt to make live, but the bet- 
ter you prepare the gre ind, and the more care- 


fully vcu set ther 


‘4th. 


n out, the betterthey will flourish. 
the 


As to time of setting them out. 


[his may be done in the autumn or spring: 
| should prete r the spring; because when set ¢ 


in the autumn, the frost is apt to throw them out 
of their place. ‘This however can be prevented 
by a little flowing. Is ld set them out asearly 
iS possi in the spring 
oth. As to flowing. It is rega as very 
important to be able to flow at pleasure. Sup- 
posing you set out vour roots next ng; iW you 
, , pe 

can flow them a hithe coming fall and win- 
ter, just so they mav not be troubled by the ft 
and consequent heaving of the ground, they w 
come out bright and healthy in the spring 

‘6th. During the summer when the vines aré 
growing, and the fruit js upon them, it Is imports 
+ ] ] ‘ ‘ ; ” 
O 100K O oO! e weather, and if the Ss canger 
oi frost, fi e water over the ground, so as t 
prevent the | effects upon the vines and the 
crop. When vou can flow at pleasure int 
way, you are aimost sure of a< Op al ially — 

' i ys 

Beres.—R. R. Child, of Pittsfield. Vt.. tl 


very profitable. He says every 


investment of a few dollars 


abundan with hor 





, tly ey, pr 
vided the bees are proy erly managed. He says 
one of his neighbors, Mr. A. Colton, has realized 
more profit for the last four or five years, 1n the 
prod ice of he ney, than any other man in Piits- 
field with ‘five times the amount of money in 
vested any other wav.” , 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 


Hints for the Month. 


Wirn this month Orchard and Garden labors 


begin in earnest, and it may not be amiss to sim- 


ply 


portant items that require attention immediately. 


remind our readers of a few of the more im- 


Scions for crafting should all be cut this month; 


aud, where it is intended to some from 


ad 


proc 


ire 


stance, they should be sent for at once. 

Pruning orchards and trees generally, where 
ay be done now, before the hurry 
k comes along. It is perfectly idle 
fair fruit from a tree 
! 


necessary. m 
f other wor 
to expect ac fine. 
that Is grown into a perfect thicket, impenetra- 


We have lately 


feal in the country, and have been much sur- 


, ‘ 
Prop Oo} 
i 


pie to sun and alr. 


been au gor vd 


. } . ) 
ized to find so many fine orchards neglected 





in this respect. ‘There are some sarts of apple, 
1 aS the Spitzemberg, Greening, Holland 
ypin, G n Sweet, &c., of an open, strag- 
gling ha that will bear well without pruning 
for many years; but there are others, of an up- 
right, compact, bushy growth, that require regu- 
lar, careful, thinning out of the weak surplus 
limbs, to keep the head open. Such are the 
Sweet Bough, Early Harvest, Northern Spy, 
Swaar, Talman Sweeting, and manv others.— 
Some excellent suggestions will be found in the 
ynmunications of our correspondents to which 


we refer the reader. 
rye ‘ a ce vay 
Transplanting Tr: es should be commenced as 
frost. S 


pring 
I 


iS Clrcumstar- 


yon as the ground is free from 


, +3 
planting snouid 


be done 
low. Last 
the 24th of March, and 
LOth. Asa 


l‘hose wiho iesire 


as e irly 


Will a season we commenced 


the season pre 


? re thi 
on if Qt thing, we be- 


Information 


past volume 
i gevestions from 


C,00seber- 


be trans- 


nould 


lanted first, and ail trees and shrubs that vege 
} Y 7 ' ’ . 
tate eariv. Salt may be applied to plum trees 


Considerable att 


month. J 
¢ \ . } 
2 We ive collected a1 


to th 


4hyy 
tills 


s subje 


now, 


| ber of important extracts on this point in another 

part of this paper. We suggest great caution 
and care in the application—better use foo little 
than too much. 

VEGETABLES.— Asparagus beds should be dress- 
ed as soon as the ground is thawed, by forking 
|in the manure spread over them last fall. This 
jloosens and enriches the beds. When this is 
\done they should be carefully raked off. 

Early Peas, Lettuce, vc., may be sowed as 
jearly as the ground is open, in a warm border. 
| Raise cabbage, cauliflower, celery, tomato, cu- 
cumber and melon plants in hot beds, as directed 
last month. 

Ornamental Department.—Prune shrubs, ro- 
ses, Xc., where necessary to keep in proper shape 
or promote vigorous growth. Hedges and box 
edgings should be clipped. 

Destroy insects. This is a matter that should 
not fail to receive prompt and continued atten- 
The means are now familiar to all who 
read our paper. Some suggestions will be found 
in the present number. The work should be 
commenced now, and vigorously followed up the 


tion. 


whole season. 


Questions about the Plum Tree, Curculio, Xe. 
A CORRESPONDENT at Morgantown, Va., 
the following questions : 
Ist. ** What is the course to be | 
vent the depredations of the curculio 1’ 
2d. “What is the method of preventing 
disease of the plum tree ?”’ 
3d. ** What is the proper time for grafting t 
on 


yursued to pi e- 


the 


plum, and what the process 

Our querist is evidently quite 
fruit culture, and we fear that we have nei- 
ther leisure nor space to answer his questions as 
i. We would ad- 


books as 


a novice In 


fully as he may wish or expe 
vise him to procure it once some such 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit ‘Trees, or Thomas’ 
Fruit Culturist. The former costs but $1,50, 
the latter onlv 50 cents. We will refer briefly, 
however, to his questions. 


Ques. Ist. The 


hear of a remedy that is completely etfectual.— 


Cure uli .—WWe have yet 0 


The most efficient we know, is, to begin as soon 
— | 

is the insect makes its appearance, snake them 

Davip ‘Thomas 


from the trees and kill them. 


»roposed this method through the 


of Aurora, first pro} 

Genesee Farmer, in 1332, and has ever since 
practised it with suecess. Our friend and neigh- 
bor, J. W. Bissect, Esq., has practiced it t 
last season with great success—whiist he has 


found syringing with whale oil, soap suds, tobac- 


co water, &c., wholly inetlect tal. In an article 
from Mr. Bissei., published in the Jan lary 
number of the Horticulturist, hé says : 

ty making each day last spring a careful examination, I 
ascertained that the Curculios commenced their depreda 


of their appear 


space ot neariy 


tions upon Plums first, the first day 


May 29,) I led twenty For the 


aly 








-_ 
~) 
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4 month from that time, the trees were thoroughly shaken 
almost every day, and occasionally until the loth of July 
though in the latter part of the time very few were caught. 
During the first month, the number killed fi fty trees 
July hardly a 
ctual, though 


nread J 
is spread 


if om I 
sometimes amotinted t 
dozen. ‘The manner of taking them 
somewhat laborious t large white cloth w 

ir foliage extended 
wid the larger branches were then repeatedly 


00 each day ; in 


Wis ¢ 


he tree, reaching as fur as the the body 


irred Wilh a 





pole about ten feet long. the end of which was covered with 
thick cloth, and an old india rubber shoe to prevent injury 
to the bark, and the insects as they fell were killed with the 
ingers. Shaking the tree or the branches violently with 
he hand, stopped the operations of the Curculio for a short 
time, but they would not quit their hold; to make them do 
hat, required the sudden jar, suchas was given by the pole. 

This is the mode of operating against the cur- 
culio that we recommend; and beside this, to 


ick up carefully, and destroy all the punctured 


fruit that fall from the trees. 


QJugrs. 2d. We do not know whiat diseases our 
correspondent alludes to. The pr ncipal disease 
of the plum is the b/ack knot. or wart. the cause 


which is not yet clearly determnined—some 
supposing it to be caused by the stings of the 
I ; 
‘urculio, or some other insect, and some to be 
wing toa deranged state of the sap lor our 
own part, we have found no difficulty with this 
lisease, and we think none others will, if the vi] 
s properly cultivated, and these Kcrest r 
noved as soon as they begin to appear. Nal? is 
iighly recommended by some experieti ed culti- 
ators as a remedy for this as we s for i 
urculio Ino. M. Ives, of Sale i\ nt 
i] rticultur st 
Pinay fairly clado ha n x alt 
is Thea probably used as mucu rore of this article in 
hie iltivation of they i, as al i \ i ha ‘} 
lied in Februar Lt 2 rf ) eis each 
man aci ind the year previous about o1 yt thu 
ritity ind tor i" i Wo seasons " rees ) 
iced greatly, particularly e Green Gage 
Dr. Savuatrterr, of Boston, who ex nra 
] ; 
ing tine plums, say iaco main woh ’ f 
‘ le ‘ 
Horticulturis 
In 1839, my plum trees were co ! fi 
sus, commonly known as th aot ¢ Att 
same time they cast their fruit » that } did not t speci- 
mens enough to deci thi entiine ss of th 0) 
serving in several der tha | i m salt 
marshes, that the plu utr su ry cas vere unusuaily 
vigorous and healthy that th roduced full crops, and 
id not cast their fruit I ts led » tl conclusion thit 
salt was a preventive of the disease, and that sod ) 
ed the curculio. 
he next winter I gave each of my plum trees a dressing 
ft avout two quarts of s It 1 directed my man to put iton 
a circle, about twelve inches from the tree Wi 





Sura meaning that the circle of salt did not 
the trunk than tweive inches.—itp.)] tt ma 
he residum of a pork barr I cautions hi 
the orme He did, however, put abouta gallon 
r und ut killed it. The others blos lw i 
ruit remain on the trees until fully ri Int spring I 
ut off all the fungi or wart put ) ig ! 
vounds healed up nicely, and ft itl i I ha ‘ 
n the habit f pulling ns inuually ] 
ww Is. that my trees bear too m i fruit yas 
we Quaaty unless @ portion is tun Pout 

in 1840, I set out some trees qu red wi 
rus or warts. I treated them in the me manner as st 

scribed, cutting the trees deeply wherever any sf 
vas found, and the next year the wounds wer tiled 
iud no excrescences have since appeard 

Mr. DowNIneG says 

he Plum is naturally narine tree, a 4 surprising 


salt it will assimilate and thrive upon. We have 
ourselves, given a single large tree a half bushel of salt 

a season, applied to the surface of the ground in the spring 
irea as wide as the extent of the branches. The 
tree was ina sickly and enfeebled state, and it had the ef 
feet of restoring it to a healthy and luxuriant conditix 
But we consider this an extreme case, and should not r 
ommend the abundant use of salt every year. 

(Ques. 3d. Time and process of grafting 
Plum.—The time for grafting is just as soon as 
vegetation starts in the spring, which is known 
by the swelling of the buds. In Virginia we 
suppose this occurs about the beginning of Marchi 
—here, the latter end of that month, or beginning 
The Cherry 
‘e to be grafied earlier than any 
Apple, & c. 


; 


The process is the same in all trees, and to 


how mue 


over n 


mn.— 


tj 
i 


of April, as the season may be. 


und Plum requit 


. aly 
other fruit trees, such as the Pear, 


this we must refer to back numbers of this pape 


or to some of the books we have mentioned 


Hforticultural Premiums for 1847. 


‘Tne Horticultural Society of the \ illey 
offers $400 in premiums, for the ens 
, 


follows 


ng year, as 


Vegetables, $40; Fruit, S200 Flowers at 
Plants, $124; Ladies’ premiums for annual fl 
ers, ¥25: Native flowers, $11. 

PREMIUMS FOR IS 48, 
He ceo int est display " 
kl ri ) } 
lulip ) 
Hy 
Herb P ) 


in the last number of the Ho st— 
Ihe ema ‘ ) 
i ses the fruit ) is i 
nd handsom pr pru I r 
i f 7 
Cultiva t 
my / / ’ 
With re lt { | 
ed o ‘ i bint vi ’ 
r t spitze f K Is (x ! 
rather I 4) \ 
yp the t ‘ for $2.59 t ‘ ) 
est i ric is SO r | ir 
nirre 
t will be n that this corresponds precisely, 
i I 
with tl »pinions advanced by us in our last vo 
I Q 
une, page 193, in noticing some statements mad 


t 


by Mr. W. R. Sura. 


‘lo Corn resPronDENTsS.—Coimmunications ha 
ee] ved fro. i J. I W rig it. Isa... Ne 
Hay ind A. W., of Marcellus. They w 

l recely tention ih our nex 

('. Pierpont, Allen’s Hill, N. upp 

vu ire the Vor i Sp Youn 
marks as to late blossoming, hangu ong o 

th ming till J ily ire certain 

es of variets 

Py x's bevond rubies are the ) 
youth and ealth —Tl,et nor f en sASS 


way 
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Golden Reinette. 
SYNONYMS. 
man Golden Reinett 
Kirke’s Golden Reinett 
Reinette Gielen, of the Germans 


Rei t or 
inette Dore. ¢ French Catalog 


inette Jaune tardive 

Princess Noble, and many others. i 
gl 1s Apple is a great favorite in Lng- / 
sand, and more particularly on the Conti- / 

nt of Europe, and like all other general | 

favorites, is well furnished with a variety 
{names. It has fruited with us for three | 
vears past, and we are now able to recom- 
mend it to orchardists and amateur fruit \ 


rrowers as a truly excellent and valuable \ 








sort Mr. ELLWANGER imported our tree \ 
from Germany some seven vears ago.— 
Since it commenced bearing it has borne 
in enormous crop every year, more thal \ 
lf the fruit havibg to be thinned off.— 
The tree vrows \ corousliv. (Ours Is on a 
: ; —— : + . Vs « ~— 
paradise stock, on which it does well; but w ire sure it will do just as wel as a standard.— 
; ’ yy 
lt is noticed. but not figured. in Downine’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, page 129, (not 121 as the 
| 
X has if.) \\ Lot velow the remarks and desc ption, as being str ctly correct 
i (ro r Re il = i tinl i ’ tine i mmo eauty and hig! 
) lt is yet t le 1 here 
I i LOW 1 ( regular formed, rotund i t = mootl ré sh —becoming 
low Was i and striped with tine soft red, on 1 sunny side. mingled wuh scattered, russet 
“tall rately leep ( \ irae ( i me ‘ mut sallow bas blesh yellow crisp 
i n i i ce October to January 
Che Le yn Hlorticultural Societv’s Catalogue says it is **a ha Iso . regularly formed, and 
KCre ent PSS fruit of first ‘ate excellence: trees rood bearers. 
_—_—— . es —, Sarrn says in the Horticulturist—“It may safe 
va Z Der I ' Laat wl vas ” yy 
v be set down as the best of any season. lo: 
: mig Y : l 
‘ \ our own part, we can say, that, aithough it par 
F , \ takes Of a deliciency, common, more or less, to 


The Karly Joe Apple. 


| Western N. York, 


(uis isa seedling Apple 
® sinat 1 in Bloomfield, Ontario county, in the 


vard of Oriver Carin. Esq of that place 
it was first brought to Rochester by J idge 
STRONG, Who has had it earing fora number of 
years ¢ ind tis now n the course of be ng dis 
> l hate S fa is SCIO! } ees can b pro- 

We have had an Oppo ti nity of learning the 
minions Of a iarge number of our best fruit 


. — — 3 ’ ’ 
yrowers and connosieurs, as to the merits of this 


fruit, aud, without a single exception, they have 


es ie 


} SPASON, 


pronouuced it ‘he finest of its 


that of high Ha 


many of our ; 

ror. vet Ww have neve tasted an ipple mor 
yy } 

agreeable to our taste 
It merits a prominet t place among first clas 


‘of () (rrat 
Porter, &c. 


itely vigorous, but 


fruits, such as Dutchess lenburah, 


Lawrence, 


wh le young 1s mode 


enstein, Sl, he tree 
; when 
it attains a bearing size the growth is ve ry slow 

itis a regular fine bearer, and under careful cul 
ture the fruit is generally perfect and beautiful. 
round and 
flattened ; 


red color 


Fruit rather below medium size; 
regularly formed—some specimens 
skin, smooth, of a beautiful bright 


with stripes of darkerin apale yellowish ground; 


the whole surface covered with a delicate bloom, 


like a pl im-stalk, short, set in a pretty deep, reg- 
ular cavity : calyx sma . closed, in a shallow 
basin slightly furrowed ; flesh white; tender and 
melting, like a fine pear 


. 
pieasaiit. 


. a : 
English language is a great puzzie.— 


Tue 
Thus, one man may be * Se ling” on 
the water—another in “ceiling” a room—anoth 
to the PS 


er in “sealing” a letter, according 


rules of Murray. 
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Fruit Trees.---Destruction of Insects, Culture, 
Grafting, &e. 


BY A. HUIDEKOPER, MEADVILLI PA. 





Witu 
farmers W ili again be directed to their orchards, 
budding, grafting, pruning, &c.; and with the 
awakening interest in agricultural matters, all 


the return of spring the attention of 


careful pomol ists cherish the hope that a m 
general attention will be 


og re 
not only to the 


t 


given 


right mode ofe ture, but als » to the more effec- 


tual destruction 
for 


our country. ly 


ious insects, which, 
, 
ipiying in 


Injur 
several vears ps have been mult 
aldition to protecting insectiv- 
birds, : 


orous one of the most effectual methods of 


accomplishing the latter, is the washing of fruit 


trees at the appropriate season. if incubation is 
perfected, and the young insect produced the 
same season that the egg is deposit l, then the 
washing should take place as soon as the ovi- 
positer has accomplished its task. If hatching, 
ho ve etlected until the follow ng year, 
then early e spgyng is a ie re ur - od 
time to ant pate and prevent the ey 

A good dea is been said about the t ay 
p! ‘ation for this purpose—one recor el ng 
lime, another a solution of soft soap, a note 
a solution of pota All these a rv excel- 
lent, but sometimes of being a ed ft in 
unwillingn f irmer to take adrive to f 
village in sea f them, or from ulse ¢ 
omy wht egards slight expense of pr 
il h If the s anything eq \ rn 
cia ih iY n eve one’s rea W thiy 

uu r€ 1 IS doing away Witi t t 
apology \ 1 man can give for negiect- 
Ing his trees and we think that this article may 





than the tormer.— 


‘an be made as strong 


remain aane 


arn, W : tine 1D quent rains wasn into 


asii, 


the 


if applied in the su 


¢ 


ashes remain on ne 


and disagreeable to 





the bark of their trees. We frequently meet 
with forest trees whose interior has been almost 
entirely destroyed by fire or decay, and whic] 
yet seem healthy and flourishing, by virtue of a 
vigorous bark ; and any one who has tried the 
experiment, must have observed how both shrubs 
have become enfeebled by 


age 


and trees, that 


and neglect, can be re-juvenated by attention to 
their exterior condition. We don’t mean to 


recommend to any one to procure old or large 


his orchard in place of young ones, bu 


trees for t 


if he has an old apple tree worth improving, by 
removing the outside of the whole bark on it late 
in the spring, he will find that he has given to 
much additional vigor. Upon smaller 
trees and shrubs a liberal scraping with a trowel 


‘ + 


he tree 


and an application of ashes and water will have 


the same effect. 


When trees growin grassy land, a pretty good 
way to keep them from being sod-bound is to 
in the fal], the sod for two or three feet 
this half a 


of manure ; the winter rains 


around the tree, and on turn about 


wheel-barrow full 


and snows will wash the strength of it down to 


rous roots. In the spring the manure may 


be scattered about under the tree, and in lieu of 


t. substitute leached ashes. besides being 
pene "al » the tree, prevents the grass fro 
yproaching the stem of the tree during the su 


er; and what erows over the ashe 
easiiy removed in the fal ° 

} , 
| mentioned in an article on bu 


iat grafting could be done as well 





gust as in the spring. This is true so far as t 
co tion of the tree and the scion are concern¢ 

ut in observing the result of some grafting tha 
a on L last any oi J uv, | notice that 
scions iat were een \ ie othel ys 
too We WW Liew it W ( r l 

f ( ( ) 0 at f ) to tive 

vere es ve »\ f t It Ll goo 
with regard soja { Lilil 
the graiting wax W isi Strip ¢ M“ 
per, whi by reflecting the heat, gives a 

ynal | tection to the stock 

In col ision we would say it the farme 
who curries his horse twice a day fin IS himse 
i ndan rewarded for his toil in the improve 
strengtn al appearance of his animals; why 
wont le urry vis trees one or twice a veal il 
reap a larger reward for the labor and the 

sted f 
lransplanting Evergr 
\ l.piTo —I have 1 f I 
to the G see Far 

y received the first nu er. »DSE f 

e head of the Hort tural Depart 

e of a cottage, surrounded with a few ( 
nens of that beautiful evergreen tree, the B 
sam Fil [ thought would send you, f 
yublication, a few hints on the subject that heads 
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this article—they being the result of several 
years experiance, which is allowed to be the best 
instructor. 

The popular idea has formerly been, and 
probably still exists in some measure, that ever- 
greens should be removed in the month of June, 
after vegetation has considerably advanced.— 
Some seven or eight years since, wishing to or- 
nament my grounds with the Balsam Fir, | adopt- 
ed the above plan, and the result was a total fail- 
ure. I have transplanted from ten to twenty fir 
trees annually, almost every yearsince ; and have 
now nearly one hundred about my house grow- 
ing luxuriantly. I have learned by experience 
that, although the native soil of the fir is a swamp, 
they will flourish better on rich, dry, gravelly, 
or sandy soils, than on low bottom lands where 
My practice is to remove 


there is much water. 
the trees from the swamp or nursery early in the 
spring, as suo as the frost is out of the ground ; 
them carefully, and not by any means allow 
roots to dry, and set them in well prepared 
and they are as tenacious of life as almost 
any other forest tree. The holes should be dug 
large, and a foot or more in depth, and then part- 
ly filled with chip-dirt or muck, so as to raise 
the roots near the surface. In filling the holes, 
the earth should be mixed with fine chip-dirt, 
and a pail of water dashed in, so as to bring the 
earth in close contact with the roots. After the 
hole is filled, spread a bushel or more of chip- 
dirt, (a coarse article wil] answer, ) about the tree, 
to retain the moisture during the drouth of sum- 


dig 
the 


So 


mer. In very dry weather, an occasional water- 


ng is necessary, the first season after transplant- 


| } ates , } 1) f } 
g. n soils partly, or wholly composed of clay, 
é . 
vithout the above preparation, | believe that nine- 
v-nine trees in a huudred would die the first 


Three or four years since, I prepared a piece 
ground for a row of fir trees, in the following 
manner, and with the following results: A land 
about six feet wide was plowed three or four 


ol 


times, turning the furrow outward each time, so 
as to make quite a trench in the centre, which 
| supplied plentifully with fine manure from the 
hip, and barn yards. The land was then back- 
furrowed so as to bring it to a level, and the 
nure and soil well mixed with the plow. 


ma- 


My trees were carelessly pulled from the sw amp, 
and as carelessly planted. In a row of twenty- 
five or thirty trees, although they were six or 
seven feet in heighth, there was not a single fail- 

re: which | attribute principally to the above 
preparation of the soil. [have found chip-dirt 
to be the most valuable kind of manure, applied 
on the surface of the ground, around fruit trees 
and shrubs of every kind. The “ whys and 
wherefores” I could explain, but | am reminded 
.e Printers’ rule, ** Be short.” 


EK. 


f th 


( 
sul 


R. Porrer. 


Pratisburgh, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1847. 


. — 
Culture of the Quince. 

Mr. Evrror :—Will you or some of your correspondents 
give some information concerning the cultivation of the 
Quince !—w hether it may not be grail d with good success 
on stocks of other varieties of fruit, when grown on unfa 
vorable soils? I have seen it grafted upon apple stocks, 
the past season, with promise of good success. | have never 
found any communication on this subject. Downing mere- 
ly says, ‘‘ The better sorts are frequently budded on com- 
mon seedling quince stocks, or on the common thorn.” I 
have found its cultivation unsuccessful on a stiff clay soil, 


while the apple and some varieties of pear grow luxuriously. 





If it can be budded or grafted with good success, what wr 
the best time ? Very respectfully yours 
Avon, Liv. Co., Feb. 1847. a ae a 


We have no doubt but the quince will unite 
upon the apple or pear, but we cannot say how 
If any of our 
readers have experience of this sort, we will be 
glad to receive it. We know that it does very 
well on the thorn, and we should say that this 
would be the best stock to use under the circum- 


successful the results would be. 


stances above stated. 


Grafting and budding the quince is performed 


at the usual seasons for these operations on pear 
and apple trees. 
Woodpeckers. 
Mr. Epiror :—There is a small speckled 1 called 
** Woodpecker,” (1 do not know its classical name,*) which 
frequently picks apple trees. I have known it sometimes 


almost to girdle the tree just below the branches nd some- 


times also the larger branches,) by picking a regular row or 


circle of small holes, and sometimes several of them, just 
through the bark. I have not ascertained its of Will 
you, sir, or some one of your correspondents, have the good 
ness to inform me on the subject’? Are the ransgres 
sors In pursuit of the eggs, or larve, of sects r do they 
pick the bark for food! Is it advisable em, or to 
let them alone? IRER. 
Let them alone. They are only p ming 
a service to your trees that you sh o—that 


‘ts. It is 
k and 

‘ts, that this 
knows too wel] where its prey 


bark 


of removing the larve and eggs of ins¢ 
only old, or neglecte 1 trees, where the 


b 


mar 
eCCOITIE 
It 


others. 


have 
bird attacks. 


to attack 


wood a prey to inse 


R . : am 
is it does not feed 


i upon 

or wood ; but it does upon ripe fruit, and gener- 
ally manages to get the first and finest. They 
are active, roguish fellows, and do much good as 


well as evil, in the garden and orchard. 


New Prar.—A Seedling Pear has been orig- 
inated by Judge R. S. Livinesron, of Red He ok, 
which was tasted by upwards of fo members 
of the New York Farmers’ Club, and pr 
equal, if not superior, to the V irgalieu. 


rty 
mounced 
The 
fruit is fair, of good size, prolific, and ripens in 
October. It was found wild in a hedge, and is 
now but eight years old, and bears freely. : 


The Woodpeckers belong to the genus cus of Linnae- 
characterized as having the medium size, 
wedge shaped at the tip s basal, 
setaceous feathers ; tomgue round, veni 


us ** dali long or 


nostr 


straight, angular, 
open, covered by 


form ; /egs strong , toes two before and two behind—rarely 
one behind ; anterior toes pointed at their base, the posterior 
divided ; tail of twelve strong feathers, the lateral very 
short." —Ep. 7 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Farmer's Daughters. 





lr is often remarked with some surprise, tha 





farmers’ daugliters seldom preter husban ol 
that profession; and many farmers believe, that 
er " } 7 1: " : 
educating riris prod ices a disrelish for rural fé 


Others have thought the blame with 


not confining them to business sufheient t 
make it agreeable to them, or that the y had ne 
glected to impress them with the idea, that larm- 
ers were the only men suitable for husbands.— 
In my humble opinion, if they would look to 
themselves for the cause, they would be quite 
sure of finding it. 

It is not education we have reason to fear, but 


the wantof it. The thoroughly educated woman 
understands her duties and responsibilities better, 
and is far better qualified to discharge them than 
she otherwise could be; neither do | believe want 
of employment to be any part Ol the reason. 

Our girls hear much said of the safety of the 
agricultural profession—of the almost sure inde- 
pendence of the farmer; but have they ever 
seen, or ever heard of inependence for the ‘arm- 
ers wife? Do they not see that for her there is 
no cessation from toil—that, as their father’s lands 
increase, so does their mother’s cares ? 

They hear that their father has worked hard 
long enough, and intends to relax from labor, 
and only oversee his business. without hearing it 
even hinted that their mother could live more 
comfortably. ‘Though they see their father em- 
ploy extra help when his work becomes trouble- 
some, (which makes the mother’s task stil] hard- 


er, ) 


thev see no Indication of her toil being ap 


° ] i] ) ) . 
preciated as long as she can endure it; and if 
help must be employed, it is not that she may 
live easier, but because ean not do what must 


} 


be done. 


And 


when the farme hnauy dete 


take his ease, and sells or rents his farm, he pru 
dently suggests to his wife the necessity (as he 
has given up business, ) of her managing in such 
a manner as not to de p {on him for inds 

pre rhaps | OSES to ep 1 ev\tra cow, a jiew 
sheep, or som ng of tie nd, to enab f 

0 supply herself W ries Who eve 
heard ot a tarine) \ ‘ bg abvie to ] \ 

out work, Wh she had the 

hands ? 

Chere no cla f won é 
an amount of care and labor is required unong 
farmers, nor where the cle pel denee of wives Is 
more aby “ and while this is the case, it is as 
inreasonable to expect us to advise our daughters, 


it would 


or they to choose, to mat ry farmers, as 
he to expect, because a woman had married a 
drunkard, that she would advise her daughters 
to marry drunkards also 

oy ngton. 1®47. ; FanweErR’s Wier. 


DrumMmonp’s Parent Cannite Maxer.—This 
New York Farmer and Me- 


chanic, as simply a Candlestick which makes its 


is described in the 


own Candles. That paper says:—* Itis very in 


geniously constructed, with a reservoir of tallow. 
lard, or similar materials for making candles, als: 





ce in the bottom for a wick. which passes 


a pla 
ther mes in eo 


* 


rough a tube in the center and « 
tallow on its being forced ur, ai 
together, 
} 


long length. 


ng up form a perfect Candle, 


4 : 
rin snort or asmay be desire 


The reservoir holds one-half pound of tall 
enongh for four candles. and, when exhaust 
must be refilled ‘through an opening at the toy 


"V : 
Ihe tube has a serew cut up 


it, which, being turned, carries up @ follower a 


the reservoir.’ 


forces out the candle 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
Acknowledgments. 
We this month commence publishing a lis 
containing the names of the agents and friends 
of the Farmer who have obtained 13 subscribers. 


The list 


s—— meantime 


over, to the current volume. w 
be continued 
we hope to receive many additions from new 
friends, as well as those who have already sé 


from 5 to 12 subscribers each. 


or 


in our next number 


The list gives the number of subscribers 
warded by each, as follows : 
P. W. Van Alstyne, 16!) He nry Fellows 


Jas, Aldrich 131) J. H. Gould, 

D. A. Agnew, P. M 13} FE. H. Gilbert 

Edw. Birdsall, 43 J. M. Grover 

Dr. E. Bowen, io | Jas. Gor lon, ?. M 

E. C. Bliss 24 D. T. Greenlenf, 

KE. S. Bartholome | R. T. Howard 

(. Brewer, 18 | Erastus Hurd ; 

C. A. Bacon, P. M 17 | Wash. Hadley. j 

Paris Barber lt Aaron Hampton 

J. E. Beebe 15 | PD. Halsted. P. M 

Edw. Burch 14} T. W. Hall, P. M 

G. W. Buel 14} Thos. Harrop 

J. R. Brown, P. M 13} bE. B. Hawks . 

Jno, Berry 13! John Hunt, P. M 

G. M. & B. Copelan 0 | H. Ss. Jarvis, P. M 

J. Chadwick, P. M 32] M. Jackson, P. M — 

W. TIT’. Codding. 21) S. Jaqueth, P. M 

W. Chamberlain, P. M. 21] C. A. Knox, P. M . 

L. P. Clark, P. M 18 | Jas. Kevill, P. M : 

Join Clow \ N. J. Kellog 

>. ¢ ( Is l i J Littl P.M ; - 

J ( r. lt E. W. Lawrence, P.\ ' ‘ 

Lincoln Cummings 6 | T. T. Lake, P. M | 

Wim. Coy s Is; Ga. WI i 

W. J. Cur P.M ! Ino. Law 

Henry Chapin ( i Le % ~ 

If. S. Carter. P. M i J. Ladd, P.M 

BK. Densmore $f Thos. Lee 

Geo. Dunlap I! D. MeDonald. P. M 

Jas. De Puy 14) C. P. Stone 

S. B. Dudley H. Munson, P. M 

John Davis i | MeCarty. P.M ) 
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Prospects of the Farmer.— Thanks. 


THanks to its numerous firm and active friends, the 
Geneske Farmer is making fine progress on its cighth 
e. The demand for the present volume has been 





such that we were obliged to publish a second edition 
of the first number previous to the 15th of January. We 
kave now, however, several thousand of that number on 

ind—and shail print a very large edition of the present 


February) number, in order to furnish the entire volum 





> all 10 may desir lo become rena ind supporters 
¢ the farmer It Editors nd numerous Correspond 
ents, (able and practical met re rpable of making this 
per worth t times it ibseriplion price to almost 
very tarmer in t country —and especially to tho rf 
Western New York And, w ( desire no 7 y 
ve frankly ask the friends of indust progress, an m 
veme ) nh} n of their in cet rd 
eve ig i lis i ae 
Wi rove the | you 
riche nence — th the 
nw ’ rf its m aur 
er ‘ 
’ost-M i ] r ) n 
ire ! sub il iuve \ 
se ace is — , wknow 
! ve ¢ rn tor ) 1 j 
( / 
Pe aT) r Farmer will ple 
bisa t J und | ruary nui 


MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURNERTES, 








The collects fERUITS s all the lea ys t 
stablished me i most i t\ j sof | 

e and America No] r nave wen spared 

making the collection as cor ete, in ever way, as pos- 

sible rhe trees ar l thrifty, healthy, and well grown 

ind have been propagated with the utmost exactness from 

pecimen trees on this establishment, or from sources of the 

ghest reputation for correctness Ihe collection of spec- 

} ( for testing the merits of the various sorts, is now 

song the largest the United States Phe assortment of 


Apples includes veral thousand fine trees of the NORTH 
ERN SPY, universally considered one of the best keeping 
ipples yet know 


Pears.—All the leading we!l known sorts, such as Made- 








une, Dearborn’s Seedling, Bartlett, >eckel, Virgalieu, &« 
ind 2 small supply of the rare and unrivalled Swan's O 
£ Onondaga, Kuight’s Monarch, and Van Mon's Leo 
Cler the price of these is $1 each A few thousand 
trees of choice varieties can be furnished on quince ks 
These are beautifully adapted to garden culture, and gen 


erally bear the second, and older trees even the first year 


hiter planting 





P : 1s.—Besides the we known popular sorts, a small 
iumber of the Jeffers ( a, Lawrence's Fi rite rh 
/) S pert are ottere il $1 each, 

( rries—a collection of ipwards ol {0 of the best varie- 
es, earliest to latest—beautiful trees. 

P ws.—Fort choice varieties of established me 
riding Tillotson, Ea York, Crawford's Early, Ja Cs 

ire Ripe. Crawford's superb or late Malacatoon. Ac.— 

utiful trees 

() vu T) si —A\ iaret rll the 

ill the finest popular articles in that line. Roses.—A 
superb collection of upwards of 250 sclect varietie Dout 
ye w—100 beautiful varieties, including several of the 
nest fancy sorts, such as Harlegui J oO 17 / 


ss 0 + 


Descriptive pr ed catalogues (edition for 1846 & 7 
na 


nd only to such 








2 sent gratis lo all post pa uf ms, a 

frees and Plants packed in the best style, and shipped or 
wwarded according to orders. It will be for the interest of 
irchesers to send their orders early, in order to secure such 
inde as they may want, and have them forwarded at the 
Address post paid, 


LLWANGER & BARRY 


preper searor 


Feb 1, 1847 


Rochester (N. Y.) Nursery. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 


l'une Subscriber offers for sale a choice collec- 
tion of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and Hardy Shrubs 
which have been cultivated with great care, and are of suit 


able size for transplanting this sprin Persons wishin 


a succession of truit, and not being lamiliar with the neces 
sur varieties, by t gt s 4 w subscriber 1a 
ley ? eiving vost desirat tment. Inevery 
such selection, QUALITY | not the size of the trees, wi 


}of the celebrat Northera Spy trees t 50 cents 

"| s at lower rates 
iin this vicinity 

hment—the ex 


the ki furnish when es on has been | 





ropriet and the f that ther establishment has 

ient evidenwe ol th 

stabiishmentenjoyr and re 

rsaleneth » rivertixement entirely unnecessary 

j marticular Cat ue, Which may be had b 
iwrefully pac 

Nursery, Ea 

' ; ter. Office 36 Front 

Vas 1, 184 SAMUEL MOULSON 


plication Orders f " ce wall be 
a mad & rine ‘cuons. 


les hk 2 


Winter Route for New York and Boston, 





»yY AND GREENBUSH, 
! wiger Of cre ‘ Ri 
i ( Tack from R t 
LB ii i 
‘Tur Cars ive Ik ter at 1 P. M. and 9 
I ! for Tr | r ‘ 
{ Mail 
Che U.S. Mail Line for New ¥ ‘ roy at GA 
M tersecu I \ y e W ern Railroad 
( leaves att 1. ia Ilo ittonice Road, through t 


lhe cars also leave Troy att sam ) for Bosto 
W orcester, Spri i n Pit i Western Railroad 
i vugh in lZ2 hours to Bostor ‘ t change of car , 
mu gauge 

The trip is as quicl und the fair as low by Troy as by 
Albany, and passengers are set down and taken up by the 
us directly in front of, and but a few steps from the Pub 
lic Llouses im ‘Tro thus avoiding the expense, exposure to 


cold and wet, and danger of crossing the riverat Albany. a 


«lock in the mor ing 


so early an hour as 6 


The Housatonic Road has been relaid with the heavy H 





Rail, and the new and fast steamer Mountameer placed o 
the route to run between Bridgeport and New York, for the 
passengers and the mails exclusive! vhich render the tr 

safe, pleasant, and expeditions 

FREIGHT 

Will continue to be carried by Railroad until the opening of 
the canal. and that going east of Schenectady to Troy 
New York, Boston, or any intermediate place, should be 
sent by way of Troy, « of L. R. Darrow, and avoid the 








delay, cartage, and transhipme: crossing the Hudso 
River at Albany The Freight Tarif is the same by Tro 


' 


as by Albany, and can be ascertained by ¢« atany o 


the Railroad Depots on the ve between Buffalo and Troy 

I Remember, and mark freight via Troy, care of R. I 
Darrow, Freight Agent, Troy, who will attend to receivit 
ind transferring i to ew York, Boast ind imtermediat 
laces, at Troy and Gre i . 


March | N. RANDALL, Agent 


Northern Spy and Swaar Apple Grafts.—The su 


seriber has a supply of sect scutfrom the celebrated Norther 
Spy and Swaar apple trees, from the Orchard of R. 1. Hand 
of Mendon, who has supplied the Rochester market wit 
better apples of the kind mentioned than any other person 
I'hey can be sent by Express, and any orders (post paid 
shall be punctually tilled Price $1.00 per hundred 


JAMES H. WATTS 


Ellwanger & Barry’s new Descriptive Cataloguy for 
i846 & ¢ is just published, and will be sent gratis to ali 


post paid applications 
(QUERY —Where can y »btain so much Valuable Agn 
cultural and Horticultyra!l matter, for 50 cents, as in the 


Genesee Farmer 
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ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY, 





MAIN STREET—ONE MILE EAST OF THE COURT HOUSE 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
Office No. 1 Arcade Hall. 
Tue Susscripers 
er f ~ e present 
] i i issOr©rt en 
PKCUIT TREES 
Z \ hundred o 
sirable varieties 
A{rece, Pear, Peaci 
Curnry, Pu &c., & 
‘ ‘ reat care 
i 
\ ry 
s j nad her 
‘ s i 
Ie reg 
- 
I ‘ 
Ld i il 
i sna 
PrRAt N (Qt E FOr 
GARD} —We have some 
nest d\ f Pear 
eve ered f sa it 
maraet, to nh i ( 
the tte n ¢ tho ; 
sons W to pu 
t les n of tree 
. 5 P ed « ilogues 
DD ( toa 


pose Ff 
HOOKER 


YORK FARMERS and EMIGRANTS. 


sors LANDS FoR Sa.e.— 115,000 


st ~ r its of 40 ) 120, 160, acres, or mm ) 
\ Stat ind are situated in the ¢ ities I st 
lense z. Morgan, Scott, Cass, M Ven 
(are = ’ Lo (Christian Macon, McLea 
Mi i M J ils rs eve reason 
" vi en as tot { pa I 
} >) 7 r acre i ‘ 3 
\ ’ ‘ “ 


NEW SEED AND IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE SEED STORE AND 
CULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
No. 10, Front Street, Rochester, N. 
Tue Scusscrisers respectfully 
the public, that they have opened the above establishment 


for the sale of GARDEN, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS 
fa ltural and Horticultural Implements, Ma 


i uTrai an 
nes, §rc., dee. 
— = $ 


The to have al han 


AGRI- 


Y. 


announce to 


sorts—A gr 





¥ intend vyays on 


ment of all the articles wanted in this line by the Farmer 
id Gardener. No pains will be spared to procure artic 

f the best quality No seeds will be fered but such a 

ure ly fresh and genuine—raised in the best es 


unaoubdtedi 


ntries. The implements 








tablishments ¢ 





will embrace all the newest and most approved kinds 
the best manutacturers in the country. 

Fruit a Or Tree Ss Pa At ‘ e 
furnished to order trom one of the best establishme it 
country—the well known Mounr Horr N ERIE 

he principal conductor of this establishment has ha 

in ears 7 ] i i usiness in fk s 
¢ ind being well wn to a lares riion of the u 
ultura s Western New Yor the undersigned hope 

y devo ns i | careful atte en to the m ¢ 

YT ft thei sine »>merit and re ive a liber s r 
of patronage Farmers ! er é ted, are r € 
ex the GENESEE SEED STORE. 

1 iet 11s es lishment er weKI 
edge t very rai patrona \ chit mve received 
from tt | ( past seaso i mos tf ’ 

a i t s l 

From t y liberai sha yatron we " r 

in he istseason, whi with s 1s 

d one of expe rent eads us to beleve that f 
tions to ae »a establishme this kind in 
10 Se r Implement fa \ s Las ca 
pended upo uppre g rous yh 

Wew s to the Farm | rs this 
ind at a distance, t yw ma 1 inrg id 

»ours k of See nent inyand ail of w 
A \ S i th = 


BRIGGS 


RAPALJE & 





Agricultural Implement and Seed Store, 
AT AUBURN, N. Y. 


New 


v4 is now opening a Denot fo 


sof AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, v 


ultural Implements. 


i i 
j ~ > 
, i! > 
} ( { ) 4 
~ Vi 
] P ( ~ | 
\ ( 1\ “\ \ 1 
\ etis t j 
/ res ua \" 
‘ . 1 be t | 
| re sw re 
te j - r I. —. 7 MOO! 
j y p w’ 
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REMOVAL. 

The Rochester Agric iltural Ware House has 
to No. 23 

Ar ide. 


iv 
y 
»-atreet 


ivertlise- 


Sutia 


See a 


from Front-street 


posite Reynolds 


rem ved 
Talman Block, of 
ment beiow. 


Rochester Agricultural Ware-House, 
HARD-WARE AND SEED STORE 
No. 23 Buffal Reynolds’ A 
VW nere can kin 
and FIELD SEEDS 


been 


iound most 


Hard-w 


pe 


ire, Ti 





Willow-ware, House Trimmings, h 
Ihe late proprietor of this Establis 
¢ grate to his many patrons tor the 
ronage curing the past year, and wou! 
ot the s 1e—promisu to 8 m 
if il 8 ip, Aas can De | 
stime of Boston Ne 
co-pA with Mr. FE. J. Evs 
| im ‘ r é ‘ 
I & ELLiwot 
Wes ynsta " sor it ¢ 
(x / s iti whi 
W ir t ma g f orate } Massa- 
“w C Piow—to w is ¢ iwarded the 
eates ibe i Premiums— ve shall s at the 
low f $7, wit 1 extra Also—shall keep on 
ha 4 assortment of the \ ) approved Plows a 
Points, ¢ vator Teeth, Root ¢ s, Straw Cutters, an 
Corn 3! rs—wWitha hundred al ) other ar s ’ 
I ners fr : imme ite 
‘ es y so i ill a rnew estab 
5 ‘ ssortment before purchasu 
< er NOTT & ELLIOTT 
I r, Jan. 1, 1847 No 23 Buffalo-street 


ROCHILESTE Rs. 


ROCHESTER DAILY DEMOCRAT, TRI-WEEKLYS 
DEMOCRAT, anp MONROE DEMOCRAT 9 
D MW P f A ry! 

PRINTEI N TAYLOR'S IMPROVED NAPIE! EAM PE 
| Rochester Daily Democrat is one of 
® i i We N 
\ i mount « uding t ‘ 
tha . i ’ its | ins 
mm for at summ of Fore i 
| P ) venience to w 
| rt ress 
r ear ' ot 
\ = | slat ew 
S088] l test Ne Yor 4 
} We \ villa 


I ) I Mri 
\"\ \ ‘ 
VRO} ) ) 
\ 
! 
4 | 4 
Vv i 
. l> 
Terms.—1 8 
l s = < 
I'ri-\ < 4 
\j lem é 
i 5 \ = 
\ ~ ~ RONG & CO 
mn , 7 r) Dp 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 


[ Established in 1831. ] 


No. 





By JAMES 


4 Front STREET, NEAR BurFra.o STREET. 
o£ 


FOGG, 


TI scriber begs leave to say to Farmers, and other 
who have for the last three years so liberally patronized the 
Old Rochester Seed St that he has fitted up the Store 
No. 4 Fr eet, on the west side of Front street, wher 
€ Will De ij lo see all Who may want any articie us 
uly to bel ! 1 Seed Store 
I subscri is wellaware of important relatio 
which the see in holds t whole farming commu! 
ty ind thato s! ra veracity the crop and proht 
seasol 8 easure ‘ a The greatest care has 
t n f i se clung t ecs oliered at this estabdilisi 
ment ( ling yé id they can be relied upon as 
jure and g@ f careiu se.ected and raised trom the 
very best varieties, and ) Many kinds wer 
raised int immediat this city, by Mr. C. I 
(-rosina ind under t 3 ) 4 the proprietor 
ers were rals ry eX seed growers, end all can be 
ymmence i i t kinds, 
AGENTS for the sa s . the package, p 
the old Rochester Seed St 
ittica, H. D. Gladd a g, J. C. Farris & 
1 1, W. Sturte Son 
1 Hus 1& Buckbee ( : Oh ~ oe 
James B. ¢ per Watson 
1 Charles W. Pe c us, O., John Miller 


Mount Ve H 


», W. & G. Br “non, O. 4 
RB | Seaver Raymond &Co 
B 4. B. Ben s fy City, O.. W.7 


A. K. West 


& Co 7 O., Raymond & 
Cc ’ Dr. A. For Co 
 & Halsted & M 1 1 1 f Howar 
E/mi Fracy Beadle Smith, & Co, 
G Hemiup & ¢ D Wh., J. W.Str 
G L. Turner Jr 
Hon W. Sherman & 8 V Vv L. B. Wi 
It Lewis H. Culve P I Rogers & D 
I i S.H. Marks & Co Kit 
Mumford, J. Phelys & Co.,  } Mich., Hew 
WY. VW R.S r br ers & Co 
oO go,C. & E. ¢ ( 2 / N. Sherr 

M & { WU a. aa 


P. B Wwe k & Jlam Gg WH, 6. & 
Yates c ¢ 
Ss Ga & ( King Cc. we. Cc. 3 
a’ / I \ 
s H , \\ _ / f HM | 
: S ate J ' 
/ J Warner & ¢ 7 C. WR. I 
7 J ( P. i cC.uH 
G < 
N Y ( i ( 
R t =. AMES P. FOGG 
Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer—'! s 
r ha the \ of the see Far 
| 1, 184 ] j - 
l ( JAMES P. FOGG 
rf Seed 8 ; 
Seediing Apple Trees wanted.«--1 
‘ ! 
~ WOLLSON 
Cash for Cloverand Timothy Seed, ) 
‘ | ~ (; Pa ~ 


i 


Wa I! 


R 


I ir 
APALJI 


Straw Cutters, 
Ves NX. ¥ * i 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS 
Sound Volumes of the Farmer. 
4 ‘ ies \ | tl ) 
P \ } \ VII, 184 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—W holesale. 


Wheat, ; 1,00 
Corn, 

Barley 

(ats 

Ficur, 

jeans, 

Apples, bushe! 
Potato 
Clover Beet 
rimeothy 
Hay, ton, 
Wood, cord 
Salt, bbl, 
ifams » 


j 


HH « 
iid cut for distiili 
Barley is neglee 
Sale 10.000) bu. 
Oats on the 

q' el 
Kled tums 
2M) city 
rma 


1000) packages Cheesc 


id 24 ets 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES 


To Post Masters, Agents, &c. 
We request all Post-Masters to act as Agents 


according to our club terms Also such ot! 


er, 
reulation 


feel an interest in extending the 


mer, and thus promoting Iraprove mcntin Agri tur 


culture, and their kindred sciences We shall feel 


rateful to any and ail persons dt 
mece,. Any person sending 
&6,) shall receive an extr 


the Farmer for 15 4 


To Clabs.—Any Post 
sent us eight or more su 
any additional number ot cop 
wh. We hope tho . ha furmed cl 
this in mind, and forwardt ibseriptions 
hereafter want the Farm 


jumbers 


-~s0. that ali may 


I We oceasionalls 
Farmer to Post Masters 
Will those w > thus r 

tice of their trends 

vard subscriptions f 
hink it will compare favorably w 

especially when its siz! 

to consideration Those who like 
he Farmer can essentially 
wa portion of their influe: 
lnly appreciate ind acknowl 


All letters to the Publisher should be 
Jack numbers promptly forwarded to 


> See Publishers’ Acknowledgments 
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GENESEE FARMER, 


}RICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL JOURSAI 


4 trai ec th sme ey y py of 
fiiustraiea ¥ 1 numerous engravings 


Improved Implements, Farm Buildings, Domestic 
\nimals, Fruits, &e. &e. 


t rn of the Farmer gratefalls knowle 


1 ove 


r Four THovusanp subscribers, since 
nt + 


t current volume He considers 
the m 
y presents it to the tt 
nination and itronag 


| 


t iber i 
large Octavo Paces 


F its sil Ni) KIN in Tl 
Ycents a year, in advance 
=} iH EES R 3 


MOORE 


lents Allen's Ameri 


Ole S 


tate Board 


ase 
Origin « 

Observations Presery 
ultural Ware House 
d Seep: Buckthorn f 
Cultivation 


Press or Jrromry & Broreer 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 

1, 12,50 

00 





12] Pork, bbl, .... 
53 


28 


Cheese, new lb., 
Eggs, doz, 
Poultry, 

PaO cas 
Maple Sugar, - - 
Sheep Skins, 
Green Hides, lb 
Dr 


Beans, 

Apples, bushel. 37 
Clover Seed, 
‘Timothy 

Hay, ton, .. -. 
Wood, cord, - - 
Salt, bbl, .--.- 


=e 


sé 
uw 


= 


x 7 
6 7 
3858 
34 
8 


cone 


— 
an) 
- 








00 

,00 
00 

8 


anes 


, ey 

Hams, Ib, -- -- Calf Skins 
[By Magnetic Telegraph. |] 

New York, Feb. 24—7 P.M. | 

Pearls are up to $5,625 a $5,74, sales 40 bbis.; market | 
continues steady. 

Sales 4000 bbls. Flour: Genesee $7 for export, and 1100 
do. Oswego at $6,94. To arrive in May, 2000 bbls. Gene-| 
see, sold at $6. There were some sales mixed Michigan at| 
$6,87}, and 400 do. round hoop Indiana ut $6,69, 700 bbls. | 
fancy Genesee at $7,50. 

Meal is scarce for early delivery ; to arrive in March it is | 
worth $5 ; sales 1000 since the steamer at $5,124. 

A sale 600 bbls. Rye flour, to arrive at the opening of riv- 
er to Albany at $4,705. 

Corn rather heavy ; sales 30,000 bu. ranged from 97 cts. 
to $1. For parcels corn near at hand, $1. A lot of 20,000 | 
bu. to arrive on the opening of canal at 75 cts.; and some | 
5000 du. from the head of river at 90 ets, Sales 1500 do. | 
old cut for distilling at 93 cts. 

Barley is neglected. 

Sales 10,000 bu. Oats to arrive from Albany at 44 for ex- 
port. Oats on the spot 50 ets. and scarce, 

Pork is quiet ; sales 500 bbls. at $13.4 $15. Sales 60,000! 
Ibs. pickled hams at 94 cts.: 22 hhds, marked hams at I1f | 
ets.; and 200 city 12 cts. | 

Prime Lard firm; sales 700 kegs at 11 cts. 2000 do. and | 
400 tierces 10) a 104 

1000 packages Cheese 7} ; Butter in good demand at 14) 
and 24 cts. | 


PUBLISHERS’ 


NOTICES. 





To Post Masters, Agents, &c. 
WE request all Post-Masters to act as Agents for the Far- 


mer, according to our club terms. Also such other persons 
as feel an interest in extending the circulation of the Far- 
mer, and thus promoting Improvement in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and their kindred sciences. We shall feel truly | 
grateful to any and all persons who will lend their assist- | 
ance. Any person sending us 16 subscribers, (remitting | 
$6,) shall receive an extra copy gratis—ora bound volume | 
of the Farmer for 1846. 

To Clubs.—Any Post Master or other person who has 
sent us eight or more subscribers, will be furnished with 
any additional nfmber of copies at the club price—374 cents 
each. We hope those who have formed clubs, will bear 
this in mind, and forward the subscriptions of such as may 
hereafter want the Farmer. Back numbers can be supplied 
—so that al/ may have the entire volume. 


(> We occasionally send specimen numbers of the 
Farmer to Post Masters and others who are not subscribers. 
Will those who thus receive it, introduce the paper to the | 
notice of their friends and acquaintances, and obtain and 
forward subscriptions according to owr club terms? We 
think it will compare favorably with other agricultural pub- 
lications, especi y when its stze and TERMS are taken in- 
toconsideration. ‘Those who like the manner and matter of 
the Farmer can essentially sid in sustaining it, by exercis- 
ing a portion of their influence in its behalf—and we shall 
duly appreciate and acknowledge all such favors. 


IF Alll letters to the Publisher should be post paid or free. 
{[> Back numbers promptly forwarded to new subscribers. 
(> See Publishers’ Acknowledgments, page 76. 








| good paper. 
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VOLUME VIII. 
GENESEE FARMER, 
A MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNA/ 
Illustrated with numerous engravings of 


Improved mag ccroey Farm Buildings, Domestic 
nimals, Fraits, ke. &e. 


Tur Proprietor of the Farmer gratefully acknowledges 
an INCREASE of over Four ‘THOUSAND subscribers, since the 
commencement of the current volume. He considers this 
the most conclusive evid of the merit and popularity o; 
the work--and respectfully presents it to the friends of Im. 
provement for their examination and ry * Dr. Lex 
its principal Editor, is at the head of the ‘ Western N, ¥ 
Agricultural School '—and his ability, and the means at his 





| command for obtaining and disseminating information rela- 
|tive to the Science and Practice of Agriculture, are up- 


surpassed by any agricultural writer in the country.— 
The Editor of the Horticultural Department, P. Barry, 
Esq., (of the ‘Mt. Hope Garden and Nurseries,’) is one of 
the most experienced Horticulturists in the State. 

Each number of the Farmer contains Twenty-four 
large Octavo Pages, and is illustrated with handsome 
and appropriate engravings. It is printed on new type agd 
Since its enlargement from 16 to 24 pages, (la 
January, 1846,) it is universally pronounced THE CHEAPEst 
AND BEST PAPEK OF ITS SIZE AND KIND IN THE Union. 

Terms—50 cents a year, in advance; Fiver Corirs 
ror $2; Ergun? For $3; THtrreen For $5. Any perso: 
sending us 13 subscribers, (remitting $5,) will receive a: 
extra copy gratis. 

Volume 8 will commence in January, 1847,—«and alli sub- 
scriptions should be sent in previous to that time, if con 


| venient, in order that the publisher may determine how 


large an edition will be necessary. 

{[F Specimen numbers sent gratis to all post paid appli. 
cations. All friends of Agricultural and Horticultural Im- 
provement who receive a copy of this Prospectus, are re 
quested to Act as Agents for the Farmer. Subscriptions 
may be sent (post paid,) at the publisher's risk. 

Address D. D. 'T. MOORE, 
Novemeper, 1846. Pblisher, Rochester, N. Y 


(= Back numbers supplied to new subscribers. 





Contents of this Number. . 


To Correspondents; Allen's American Agriculture 
Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 

Hop Culture, 

Transactions of the Americar 

Maple Sugar, 

Hints for the Month ; 
Journal of Ag. and Science ; European Agriculture, 

Importance of Experimenting ; Scientific Farming 
Large Cattle ; Asparagus, ---- , 

A new disease in Grasses ; Pota 

The Starving in Ireland; Agricultural Information 
Wanted ; A Curivsit.-, .. 

Bone dust as a Manure , 


Wood Ashes, 

Chess, a new case of Transmutation; A few words 
about Chess ; Origin of the Upas Tree Story 

Meteorological Observations ; Preservation of Fence 
Posts ; Agricultural Ware House, .-.-.......--..-.-.- 

Broad or fat-tailed Seep ; Buckthorn for Hedges, 

N. Y. State Ag. Society ; Cuitivation of the Cranber- 
ry ; Corn in New Jersey ; 

HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Hints for the Month ; Questions about the Plum tree, 
Curculio, &e., 

Horticultural Premiums for 1847 ; The Northern Spy ; 
To Correspondents, .-. 

Golden Reinette ; Early Joe Apple, ........2--. aie 

Fruit bg tien ig of Insects, Culture, Grafting, 
&e. ransplanti vergreens, 

Culture of the Quine ; Woodpeckers ; New Pear, - -- 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Farmer's Daughters, 


Stream Press or Jenour & Bro taer. 








